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and side views, may be 
and is equally adapted 
use. The original is of 
white cashmere, faced 
with purple silk thinly 
wadded and quilted. 
The blue silk pelerine 
collar is also wadded 
and quilted. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT 
PAPER PATTERN. 
Tuts pattern is in 

eight pieces — front, 
back, side piece, coat- 
sleeve, flowing sleeve, 
pelerine collar, facing 
for front, and facing for 
bottom of skirt. The 
wrapper has one dart 
in front. The back is 
gored to the arm-hole, 
and has no seam in the 
middle. A pleat in each 
side gore gives sufficient 
fullness at the back for 
the — The 

per is about three 

es looser than the nat- 

ural waist, and is con- 

fined with .a cord and 
tassels, or with a belt 
of the same material. 

Line throughout with 

some soft material, 

and face the bottom 
and front with silk 
cut from the pattern. 

Quilt the facing and 

collar with one row of 

straight stitching three- 
eighths of an inch from 
the edge, and the re- 
mainder in small dia- 
monds. The flowing 
sleeve is sewed plainly 
ir*o the arm-hole with 
the coat-sleeve, and is 
faced with silk eight 
inches wide, wadded 
and quilted. The pel- 
erine collar is made of 
silk, and quilted like 
the wrapper and sleeve 
facings. Close the front 
with hooks and eyes, 
and trim with frog but- 
tons four inzhes apart. 

The pieces are all 
notched to prevent mis- 
take. Every piece of 
the pattern has the 
name printed thereon. 
Baste up and try on, 
wrong side out, before 
sewing. 

Quantity of material 
(for medium-sized per- 
son), 27 inches wide, 9 


yards. 
Silk for facing, 
yards. 





ATALK ABOUT 
CULTURE. 
HE means of cul- 
ture, and especial- 

ly of formal ‘culture, 

have been greatly in- 
creased. . Within a few 
years we have witnessed 
not only amultiplication 

of these agencies, but a 

decided advance as to 

their intrinsic worth. 

We are not speaking of 

the ordinary machinery 

of education, but of cul- 
ture. And by culture 


LADY’S GORED WRAPPER. 
HIS elegant and useful wrapper, of which 
the accompanying illustrations show front 





we mean that more general and indefinite prog- 
ress of taste and intelligence which marks the 
history of high civilization. ‘Taken in this broad 


as an example of the entire class. The daily | 
and weekly newspapers—those, at least, which 
have acknowledged merit—may be specified as 
aspect, the aids to culture have recently been | illustrating the point. Aside from the current 
much augmented. |; news, these papers address thoughtful and re- 

Any one of these auxiliaries might be chosen | fined intellect on the leading questions of the 


day, and that too in a 


made of any material, 


it is produced, but as 
for winter or summer | 
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[Cut Paper Pattern of this entire Suit, to fit any Figure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents and Bust Measure.) 
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way peculiar to them- 


selves, and in exact accordance with the better 
sort of popular demand. 
ature thoroughly sensible as to the idea on which 
an offset to the stiff and 
cumbersome pedantry that once marked such 


Not only is this liter- 


diseussions, it has had 
a most healthy effect on 
modes of writing. 
Good thoughts and great 


thoughts, thanks to 
newspapers, are now 
easily accessible. They 


are Within the reach of 
average common-sense, 
and likewise within the 
reach of the average 
purse. This is just as 
true. of magazines, of 
books, of lectures, and 
all the instruments of 
popularized _inteilect. 
Scholars, so called, oft- 
en reproach these agen- 
cies as having come 
down to the level of the 
multitude. But not so. 
Had they descended to 
this level, they would 
have lost their power as 
teachers, They havo 
only adapted the means 
to the end, and given 
both means and end a 
broader compass. 

But this immense mul- 
tiplication of the means 
and opportunities of cul- 
ture has its unfavorable 
side. Its value granted, 
it is still mere machin- 
ery. ‘The real worth is 
in the use we make of 
its helps. Few get any 
proportion of the benefit 
they might derive from 
them. And this pro- 
ceeds from the super- 
ficial way in which they 
are regarded, Superfi- 
cial things may be treat- 
ed in a superficial man- 
ner; light reading may 
be read in a light mood ; 
but certainly this is not 
culture. The better class 
of articles should be read 
for educative effect, and, 
indeed, the best of them 
may be thoughtfully 
studied. Some art is nec- 
essary to select, and still 
greater art to know how 
toread. Towinnow the 
wheat from the chaff is 
something, but you have 
yet to make the flour, 
the bread, the blood. 
This is your work, not 
the author’s. You must 
do it by virtue of good 
reading habits,and these 
consist in clear and ex- 
act impressions of your 
author’s thoughts, in 
wakeful and sensitive 
powers of association, in 
ready and facile sug- 
gestiveness, and in the 
constant and overruling 
presence of that creative 
skill which combines 
ideas in new forms. <A 
man should rarely read 
for mere information. 
What he most needs is 
instruction, training, 
disciplinary method, and 
he can only get these by 
making his mind an act- 
ive party to the thoughts 
of other minds. | Cul 
ture demands this at his 
hands, and it will not 
vield its claims to knowl- 
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edge, which is always its envious rival and too 
often its counterfeit, 

Culture is not a substitute for education. 
But, nev ertheless, it has its own sphere, its ap- 
pliances, its specific sort of growth, and its ex- 
clusive advantages. It brings out individual ity 
more genuinely, freshly, and fragrantly than 
ucation. It has an aroma that is refreshing. 
Its vitality has an Apollo air, buoyant and ethe- 
real. It is full of the freedom of spontaneous- 
ness, and it redeems impulse from the vulgar as- 
sociations of fanaticism and enthusiasm. But 
culture has its enemies—other and greater than 
the Philistines. Superficialness is its worst foe. 
Culture requires neater and more refined meth- 
ods than education. Dealing with subtler ele- 
ments, working by finer laws, aspiring to more 
spiritual results, it must needs be more precise 
and exacting. It aims to make men of a supe- 
rior type to that which the counting-room, the 
exchange, the halls of public justice, and the busi- 
ness of statesmanship require. What its office 
truly is, we see in such men as have expanded 
themselves beyond the. limits of technical educa- 
tion. Just now we need cultivated minds much 
more than educated minds; and it were well for 
us if, while our old systems of education are uni- 
versally breaking up, we could carry into our 
new schemes something of the joyousness and 
the grandeur of genuine culture. 





AN INVOCATION. 
By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 
Be bold, heart, be bold! 
In the warm days of old 
Hearts were not bought and sold— 
Love was not pawned for gold! 


Be wise, heart, be wise! 

Time borrows wings, and flies; 
Seek that which satisfies ; 
Waste not to-day in sighs! 


Be true, heart, be true! 

As you'd be done by, do; 

Where the seed fell it grew— 
Heart’s-ease ne'er brought forth rue! 


Be great, heart, be great! 
There lives no potentate 
Ruling such vast estate 

As you rule, in trust for Fate! 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Frsrvuary 4, 1871. 





(a Our next Number will contain a great 
variety of patterns and illustrations of Ladies’, 
Misses, Boys’, and Infants’ Winter Cloaks, Hats, 
Dresses, Wrappers, Basques, Jackets, Trowsers, 
Vests, Lingerie, Muffs, Fancy Articles, elc., etc. 

1@ Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Lady's 
Gored Wrapper, on our first page, are new ready, 
and will be sent, prepaid by the Publishers, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents each. For the complete 
list of Cut Paper Patterns published, see Advertise- 
ment on page 79 of this Number. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Monuments and Ruins. 


Y DEAR JAMES,—The other day Ru- 
dolph said to me that America to the im- 
aginative mind is painfully new and bare; that 
it has no poetic traditions, no monumental re- 
mains, castles, cathedrals, towers, or palaces ; 
that it has no fine old ruins, no Melrose, Hei- 
delberg, Coliseum, or Pompeii; that there are 
no spots hallowed by old poetry and song; and 
thereupon he told me his favorite story of the 
Scotchman whom he met at Niagara, and with 
whom he wandered about Goat Island all day, 
while the foreigner quoted Scotch song and 
legend suggested by the scene, until Niagara, 
under the glamour of Scotch poetry, became 
a hundred times more beauntifal than it ever 
was before. Rudolph spoke with such a lofty 
and forbearing pity of the poor American con- 
tinent that I was really very sorry for it, and I 
told him that I had no doubt that it would have 
done a great deal better if it had only had more 
time, and that I did not despair of seeing it a 
very respectable country yet. I confessed that 
the absence of castles and palaces, of Heidel- 
bergs and Coliseums, was very reprehensible, 
but that I did not believe that any part of the 
world could show more interesting monuments 
or finer or more melancholy ruins than I could 
mention in America, 

Rudolph, who is the most courteous of men, 
refrained from openly sneering at what I am very 
sure he believed to be my mere senility, and asked 
me politely whether I corsidered Castle Garden 
and the City Hall to be interesting monuments, 
er the old Dutch church, now doing duty as a 
post-office; and whether I was of opinion that 
the old tavern in Broad Street, at the corner of 
Pearl, in which Washington took leave of his 
officers, was a fine rnin; and whether the old 
Walton House, in Franklin Square, in which 
Citizen Genet married the daughter of George 
Clinton, and which is now a kind of sailors’ 
boarding-house, was one of the melancholy ruins 
to which I referred. There was no smile upon 
his face as he spoke, but I am convinced that 
he was laughing within, and I therefore replied 
quite as seriously. I told him that I had not, 
indeed. those buildings in mind when I spoke, 
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but that they were not without a certain very 
positive interest ; Washington was quite as 
great a man as any that ever walked upon the 
famous terrace at Heidelberg, or sat as emperor 
in the Coliseum. But Rudolph begged me to 
spare my patriotic breath, for he said that he 
did not deny any greatness to Washington, nor 
assert any real splendor of Nero or Domitian; 
he was merely speaking of the romance of time 
and association; and, despite the fervor of his 
Amcrican feeling, he insisted that the old tav- 
ern at the corner of Broad and Pear! streets 
was not as poetically interesting to him as the 
site of Button’s or Wills’s Coffee-House in Lon- 
don, 

I could not dispute a matter of individual 
taste, but I told him that, since he had chal- 
lenged me by his denial to produce monuments 
of historic interest similar to those which may 
be found elsewhere, I mentioned Paul Revere’s 
church. He seemed confused for a moment, 
and then he said that he supposed I meant the 
church in Boston, in whose spire Paul Revere’s 
friend hung out the light when the British 
troops marched to Lexington and Concord. 
“Yes,” said I, “I certainly do; and there 
are hundreds of people in Boston and near it 
who would gladly make a pilgrimage to Mara- 
thon or Thermopylae, who have never seen Paul 
Revere’s church.” 

‘** Have you?” asked Rudolph, sententiously 
and slyly. 

I told him that I had, and that I seldom went 
to that old revolutionary town of Boston with- 
out taking a revolutionary walk. ‘‘ And if you 
think that there are no historic emotions and 
associations on this poor continent, I advise you 
to take the same walk.” I begin. where, in a 
sense, the revolution began—at the cradle of 
liberty, old Faneuil Hall, Then I push on 
through the ganglion of narrow streets until I 
cross Hanover, and find a street leading out of 
it, and called Salem. It is a narrow, unsavory 
street, but no worse than a great many I have 
threaded to much less purpose in Rudolph’s 
poetic lands. By-and-by you begin to ascend 
gently, and that gentle ascent is Copp’s Hill—a 
name which is already poetic, I think, in Amer- 
ican if not in Greek history and tradition. Be- 
fore you is a plain, slim steeple. When I was 
first exploring in the street I stopped a highly 
respectable policeman, and pointing to the stee- 
ple, I asked, ‘‘Is that Paul Revere’s church ?” 
He gazed at me for a moment in silence. He 
saw that I was a stranger, and I suppose that 
he wondered whether I were also a lunatic. 
Then he looked puzzled; then vexed, as if feel- 
ing that he ought to understand. ‘“ What?” 
said he at length, rather shortly, as if, upon the 
whole, that were the safest answer. ‘*‘Is that 
Paul Revere’s church ?” was all that I replied. 
Probably the good man knew that Paul was a 
Scriptural name, and that revere was a word of 
proper association with a church, but. the com- 
bination was confusing. So he said, evasively, 
‘**That’s Christ Church.” At least I think thet 
was the name he mentioned; and whe. he 
agreed that it was Copp’s Hill I was satisfied. 

Yet, when I told Rudolph this part of my 
story, he merely remarked that it illustrated 
what he said. “There's no feeling of romance, 
no tradition here,” he remarked. ‘‘ Do you 
suppose that in any city of Europe the most 
famous historic monuments are not familiar to 
every man, woman, and child near them ?” 

Bat I told him that I had promised to furnish 
a monument, not imagination, and there it is, 
That plain old steeple is as poetic in its legend 
as any that I have found beyond the sea; and 
Longfellow has put it into memorable music. 
[ said to Rudolph that I supposed he had read 
in Macaulay’s history the picturesque passage 
of the country gentleman spurring all night to- 
ward town in the beginning of the Great Re- 
bellion, and had secretly wished that we had 
such passages in our history. And then I 
asked him if he knew the story of Paul Revere? 
Do you know it, my dear James? Ask your 
neighbor if he does, All the better if you do, 
The British were in Boston, and it was supposed 
that they meant to march out and do harm some- 
where. Paul had a friend in the town: 

“He said to his friend, ‘If the British march 


+ Spree gd -~ rr Bort eae ad 
aloft in 


village farm, 
For the country folk to be up and to arm.’” 


I can not quote the whole, but I wish I could, 
Turn to it and read it, my dear James, and 
then tell me if you pity the poor continent for 
its want of monuments and traditions as sorely 
as Rudolph does, 

Ruined castles, indeed, I do not claim, and 
I wish that there were no other ruins. When 
1 hear the sentimental regrets of Lorenzo and 
Jessica that in America the moonlight does not 
shine upon shattered architrave and crumbling 
buttress, and that they have no fair Melrose to 
view aright, I say to them, Dear young people, 
I wish that it did not shine on other ruins more 
ghastly and terrible, but not romantic! I was 
lately coming home at midnight, and at a corner 
in Broadway I saw something lying upon the 
curb-stone. As I came nearer I saw that it was 


| a man, and when I reached him I saw that it 





was Quintus, You did not know his youth, 
my dear James, nor what lovely promisé shone 
in it. He was of a delicate and sensitive na- 
ture, generous and gay; and we all said that 
Quintus would bear the palm, and wonder- 
ed only what career he would choose, With 
the fond faith of youth—a faith that is never 
dimmed, and which, thank Heaven! is in every 
generation renewed—we fancied him sitting 
down with Shakespeare, supreme among men. 
Two or three of the earlier prizes he won. Then 
came a pause; then no more prizes, no more 
advance. The god new-lighted :pon a heaven- 
kissing hill, the peer of Shakespeare, was ‘‘a 
good fellow,” a bon vivant, a capital raconteur, 
as the golden youth expressed it. ‘Then it was 
no longer wine, but whisky. Grace, wit, sparkle, 
vanished, Bloom, youth, hope, disappeared, 
and a sot remains, I remember on the plain 
of Pestum, under that soft Italian sky, on: that 
silent, romantic shore, a broken column, lying 
half-sunken in the ooze, chipped, stained, de- 
faced, overgrown with a tangle of weeds, slimy 
lizards crawling and snakes-writhing about it. 
When I saw Quintus lying at midnight, help- 
lessly besotted, in the street, I recalled that 
Pestum column, but I beheld a more melan- 
choly ruin. 

Or it may appear in a very different form. 
Shyler was, like Quintus, a youth of the best 
promise and of the finest tastes. Those who 
knew him in college spoke of him with that 
generous enthusiasm which happily is not al- 
ways deceived. He learned easily, He was, 
indeed. an admirable scholar, and read the best 
books often and well. He studied his profes- 
sion with zeal, and to-day, when he is a man— 
when, if you came to the city in which he lives, 
having known him in youth, you would say at 
once, Take me to Shyler, for in him I shall find 
the man of generous heart, and liberal sympa- 
thy with all things pleasant and tasteful around 
him—you would hear only that you would not 
be welcome, that Shyler was a money-maker 
and a miser, Only the other day, when I met 
him, this man, who had been a youth so liberal, 
so free from every sordid taint, asked me what 
I was carrying under my arm; and when I an- 
swered, ‘‘A book,” he said, ‘‘Do you really 
buy books?” I told him that I could not buy 
many, and only a few of those that I wanted, 
but that every one was a prize, and was brought 
home with celebrations and rejoicings, as Cima- 
bue’s picture was carried to the church of Santa 
Maria Novella in Florence. ‘‘ Really ?” asked 
Shyler. ‘ Really,” answered J, and with all 
my heart. 

**But do you know, Bachelor,” he said to 
me, ruefully, rubbing his nose, ‘‘I can’t make 
up my mind to buy books.” 

* Perhaps you can’t afford it.” 

“Oh yes, Ican; but I can’t help thinking 
that it is such a poor investment. If I should 
havs a library worth three thousand dollars, 
cay, I should be always reflecting that I was 
losing some two hundred dollars a year in in- 
terest ; and a clear loss, Bachelor, a clear loss!” 
What a melancholy ruin was this, my dear 
James—all that was noble and beautiful in his 
youth fallen into this sordid fear! 

But there is one other aspect which is mere- 
ly ridiculous. Long ago when I was in Italy, 
I saw in the Villa Torlonia a series of the 
most elaborate artificial ruins. As if it were 
not enough that the whole land was the most 
romantic of ruins, and that you could hardiy 
dig in the earth without finding something of 
interest, the noble gentleman had paid great 
sums of money for the most painfully elaborate 
and absurd of imitations. His grounds were 
full of false ruins—old temples that were not 
old temples, fallen arches that had never 
arched any thing, broken columns that were 
carefully made broken, vines that were skill- 
fully transplanted and arranged over the fresh 
work, and moss that was glued on. It was the 
most ridiculous spectacle that I recall in Italy. 
Bat I have been often reminded of it in Amer- 
ica. If you know Eson, you have seen the 
Torlonia ruins. For it is the glory of Eson to 
affect age. He is a stalwart fellow in his 
prime—his early prime, as Cousin Prudence 
insists—but he will wear eye-glasses, and pre- 
tend that he can not see, and he utterly declines 
the activities and even the feelings of his age. 
He affects the most senile conservatism, and 
sneers at what he calls the fanaticism of reform. 
He has the air of two hundred and fifty years 
of age—if men could live so long—and he is 
about thirty. He has really a half-tottering 
step, and he talks with a pathetic gravity which 
is amusing beyond account, All this is the 
artificial ruin that. I saw in the Torlonia villa. 
It is made to order. It is kept old only by 
constant care; and, upon the whole, I see no- 
thing more ridiculous among our fellow-trav- 
elers, 

So when Rudolph begins his lamentations 
and regrets that we have no poetic monuments 
or ruins full of melancholy in America, you can 
understand why I doubt it when I think of 
Paul Revere’s church, and of poor Quintus, 
Shyler, and Eson. Indeed, there are poetic 
monuments also as significant as the melancholy 
ruins I have mentioned, and of these I shall 
probably say a word some day. Meanwhile, 
dear James, I am your friend, 

An OLp BacHELor. 





THE PRACTICAL MEN. 

By GAIL HAMILTON, 
T is not a little curious to observe the arti- 
cles that go the rounds of the newspapers 
from time to time regarding the relations of 
husbard and wife. ‘They are written by men, 
though women may sometimes hold the pen. 
They make praiseworthy if futile endeavors to 
smooth the surfaces and diminish the friction 
of domestic life—praiseworthy because meant 
for peace, and futile because feeble. They 
concern themselves only with phenomena, and 
never search for causes. They chide girls for 
believing what their lovers tell them; but I 
never knew one to chide the lovers for telling 
so much. When a man is making love to a 
girl, they say it is his business to be extrava- 
gant, to talk poetry and romance, and swear 
eternal fever-heat of feeling ; but, of course, he 
can not keep it up. Perhaps not; but, Mes- 
sieurs Marksmen, would it not be well now 
and then, just for variety’s sake, to turn your 
guns against the young men who make these 
impossible vows, instead of keeping up a con- 
stant “ peppering’supon the young women who 
believe them? It is in the very natare of 
things, you say, that courtship ardor must cool 
down, It is also in the very nature of things 
that women should believe it must not, if they 
are constantly told by their lovers that it will 
not. Why is it weaker in a woman to believe 
what her lover says than it is in him to say it? 
Why must a woman be cool and discriminating 
in listening while a man may be fervid to any 
degree of folly in asserting? Jt is in the na- 
ture of most women to require continual as- 
surances, you say, and then you go on to lec- 
ture them for so requiring. But if it is in 
their nature, how can they help it? Shall they 
institute a reform against nature? There is a 
season, you admit, when it is just as natural 
for a man to give assurances as it is for a wo- 
man to receive them; therefore assurance-giv- 
ing can not be against man’s nature. Would 
it not, then, be well to try for a while the ex- 
periment of letting women alone, and lecture 
men for giving the assurances? Women, you 
say, remain young and keep hold much lon- 
ger than men do. Is it, then, a fault to re- 
main young? Is it a sign of weakness to keep 
hold of tenderness and sensibility and romance, 
to carry into the noon and the twilight and the 
darkness something of the glow and freshness 
of the morning? Which is the higher sort— 
she whose youth bears it over time and trouble, 
lighting shady places with the gleam of its own 
immortality, or he who lays it all down upon 
the altar of the god of this world? For what 
is it that supplants this tenderness which you 
affirm a man can not keep? What grand pas- 
sion holds possession of the man, to the ex- 
tinguishment of the passion of his youth? 
Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed, that 
he is grown so great as not to be able to say 
from time to time, “I love you?” You admit 
that when he was young he was just as ro- 
mantic as his wife; but now, you say, he is 
sobering down. Life is fast becoming a very 
prosaic thing to him; work is taking the place 
of pleasure, ambition of romance. The wear- 
ing realities of business, the crowding pressure 
of anxieties, make the little touches of senti- 
ment puerile, and even annoying tohim. He 
does not care for moonlight or sunset. He is 
not touched by a nosegay of the earliest hepati- 
cus, presented with a half-timid, half-tender 
reminiscence. He pooh-poohs the fond re- 
membrance as a folly and the memory of a 
folly, and prefers to sit in his library and smoke 
and read the New York World, or just for this 

once, let us hope, Harper’s Bazar. 

Now I do not object to this picture. It is as 
true to life as a photograph. But I do object 
to the name given it, and the lesson derived 
from it. You paint it in bold and faithful out- 
line, and then you hold it up before women, and 
say, “This is a man; conform yourself to 
him.” Whereas you ought to hold it up before 
men, and say, “This is a beast; see that ye be- 
come not like unto him.” 

There are thousands of men, I doubt not, 
who think that such dull indifference to ro- 
mance and unconsciousness of delicacy are ‘‘hard 
sense,” ‘‘ common-sense,” the ‘‘ stern reality of 
life.” It is well enough for women and poets, 
but your practical man gives in to no such non- 
sense. He has something to do, and has no 
time to fuol away. If there were no men in the 
world but his kind, if sentiment and warmth 
were monopolized by women, we might believe 
in it just as much as we do now; but we should 
have hard work to make out our case. Happi- 
ly, we are not left without witnesses; and Iam 
sure every careful observer will agree with me 
that the best sort of men, even as men go, are 
they who carry their youth, undimmed and 
unassoiled, farthest into their manhood. Men 
do lose their sensibility, forget to love or look 
at flowers, become absorbed in shoemaking, 
grow indifferent to caresses, think trade is a 
greater reality than love, and the desire to be 
known by men a nobler ambition than the de- 
sire to make women happy. They smoke and 
snub, and call themselves practical and cool 
and clear-headed on the strength of it. But 
they are commonplace men. They are of no 
account except in the mass, They are turned 
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on and off by ie gross, and there are always 
plenty more jst like them, They are the pad- 
ding of the magazine. ‘The Creator apparent- 
ly made them merely to fill up. 

Let them understand this, and then let us 
have peace. Smoke in your library, Sir, if you 
will, and pooh-pooh the romance of your youth ; 
but know that that romance held the only spark 
of divine fire that ever was in you. You area 
dead cinder, a bit of slate, a clinker now; but 
in that despised moment you might have been 
mistaken for real anthracite. That foolish wife 
of yours is foolish chiefly in this, that she per- 
sists in thinking your gray, dead dullness can 
be kindled to ardor by her lambent flame. She 
may play about you all your life, and you will be 
a dull thing at the end of it. Perhaps you are 
not to blame for being a clinker; but I want 
you to know that you are a clinker, and not set 
up to be a live coal. 

The men who do great deeds, the men who 
give impulse to the world, the men who influ- 
ence affairs, who achieve results, who are mag- 
netic among men, are inwardly alive. Men 
who give and take the hardest blows, who are 
strongest in the rough-and-tumble, who accom- 
plish the most practical ends, are as delicate 
within as the petals of the rose. Their tender- 
ness is safely sheltered, but it throbs with im- 
mortal life. Their youth never dies out of 
them; their romance never cleaves off from 
them —it is themselves. It gathers strength 
from their good, it resists and overpowers their 
bad. It transforms life, it annihilates age, it 
defies death. 

Clink away, then, my clinkers. Your love 
and your hate are equally pointless and worth- 
less, But your wife does not know that; and 
where ignorance is misery, what would not wis- 
dom be? 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MORNING WRAPPERS. 
C= is the traditional stuff for a 

wrapper, just as satin is for a wedding dress, 
Its soft pliability gives an air of ease and grace- 


ful negligence foreign to stiff, heavy fabrics. | 


Figured cashmeres and the pattern robes im- 
ported with gaudy borders of huge palm leaves 
are now seldom worn. ‘They do not gore ad- 
vantageously, and are too ‘‘ gorgeous” altogeth- 
er. The fancy at present is for cashmere of a 
single color, rich, warm, yet quiet, with trimming 
of a different tint, either lighter or darker. A 
contrast between the gown and trimming is sel- 
dom seen except on white or black wrappers. 
Violet, blue, or crimson border white wrappers 
prettily, while black cashmeres are enlivened by 
two or three bands, each an irich wide, of the 
gay embroidery made for camel’s-hair shawls. 

In selecting cashmere for a wrapper, that call- 
ed drap de France, the lightest quality of French 
cashmere, is preferable to heavier goods, or the 
cloth-like drap d’été. This goods has only been 
in the market since the revival of cashmere for 
costumes. It has a fine closely woven twill, very 
different from the sleazy coarse-twilled cashmere 
formerly used. It is three-fourths of a yard 
wide, and worth $1 25 or $1 50 a yard. 

A border of quilted silk is the popular trim- 
ming for cashmere robes de chambre. Soft silk 
of the quality sold for $1 75 a yard is used. It 
should be very lightly wadded, and must be 
quilted in very small diamonds. It may be per- 
fectly straight, with a passementerie cord on the 
edge, or else cut in a design like that shown in 
the illustration on our first page. For brunettes 
a salmon-colored wrapper with brown silk bor- 
der is usually becoming; blondes wear blue with 
darker blue border; rose-color with a crimson 
border is worn by both light and dark ladies. 
Passementerie garnishes the newest imported 
wrappers. For instance, one of black cashmere 
is edged with a bias fold of gros grain two inches 
wide, above which is a row of fern-leaf passe- 
menterie intermingled with jet. The pockets, 
broad silk cuffs, and collar have passementerie 
ornaments. ‘This garment is not intended for 
an old lady or for mourning, as might be sup- 
posed, but is worn by a brilliant young brunette, 
who wears black because it is becoming and styl- 
ish. A tasteful yet simple trimming, seen also 
on imported garments, is folds of cashmere of 
a contrasting color. A model of this kind is a 
white cashmere robe lined throughout with Flor- 
ence silk of a dark mauve shade. A ten-inch 
flounce around the dress is edged and headed by 
three narrow, overlapping folds of mauve cash- 
mere. The folds continue up the fronts outside 
of the mauve buttons. ‘There is a hood of mauve 
cashmere, and a broad mauve cuff on the half- 
open sleeve. Braiding is revived for trimming 
wrappers. The most stylish are not trimmed 
all around with a straggling vine in the old-fash- 
ioned way, but merely on the collar, cuffs, belt, 
pockets, and at intervals on the front widths. 
Vines are abolished, and clusters are preferred, 

ting involved squares, triangles of Gre- 
cian designs, arabesques, or palm leaves, thickly 
braided and often inwrought with embroidery. 
But a single color appears in this garniture, and 
that is always a darker tint than the dress. Plum- 
colored, invisible green, and navy blue wrappers, 
trimmed in this way, are in refined taste. An- 
other wrapper worthy of mention is of ladies’ 
cloth, mazarine blue, trimmed with bands of chin- 
chilla fur. This was made for a trousseau, and 
is more odd and peculiar than pretty, as furs al- 
ways seemuinfit for house dresses. 
he shape of all these garments is the pattern 
of the gored wrapper illustrated on our first page. 
It sits smoothly and flat in front, and is made 
sufficiently bouffant behind by means of fullness 
added in hollow pleats beneath the belt. By 





‘ hollow pleats we mean those that show the inner 


part of the pleat on the outside of the dress, and 


' form a box-pleat on the wrong side of the gar- 


meat. Very long wrappers are not in taste. 
From an eighth to a quarter of a added to 
the back widths of a skirt of walking-dress length 
makes suflicient train. If the fabric is not very 
i with some 


much is necessary for comfort, and to 
the wrapper from being soiled in wearing. 
Large button moulds, covered with the material 
of the trimming, fasten the front of the garment, 
or else an undersirap is used for small button- 
holes, and hows are placed up the entire front. 
The last plan is most dressy, and in plain wrap- 
pers is considered sufficient trimming, To form 
these bows, use straight stripes of the silk or vel- 
vet of the trimming cut six inches wide, doubled 
lengthwise, and sewed together on the sides. 
The pocke:s, set on outside, are straight at the 
top, and pointed or rounded below, with a but- 
ton, bow, or passementerie ornament in the cen- 
tre. These wrappers are quite as often worn 
loose and flowing as belted in. A cord and tas- 
sel is most used for confining them at the waist, 
though some prefer a beit of the material. This 
belt should be an inch and a half wide, made of 
stiff haircloth, covered with four small pleats or 
folds of the trimming silk. Coat-sleeves are 
preferable for wrappers. The flowing double 
sleeve is only adapted to dressy garments. Col- 
lars of quilted silk, large enough to look like 
pelerines, are much worn with wrappers. Oth- 
ers have round talma capes that reach to the 
belt, while French robes are furnished with 
hoods, to be thrown over the head while passiug 
through cold halls. $ 
Inexpensive wrappers may be made to look 
almost as handsome as the eres described 
above. For these there are French merinos 
that may be bought as low as fifty cents a yard, 
and empress cloths at ots ag cents, all pure 
wool, but not of heavy quality. A large line of 
the serviceable gray tints, tan, ashes of roses, 
leaf brown, and plum-color, are shown at these 
prices, as well as garnet, rich dark maroon, and 
several blue and green shades. From ten to 
twelve yards are required, as these goods, though 
of double fold, usually are not more than three- 
quarters wide. For midwinter wear, and for 
invalids, plaid opera flannel makes comfortable 
morning dresses. Black and white, in large 
blocks, makes the most stylish dress, and is not 
restricted to mourning. Simple flat trimmings 
are advisable for wrappers, as a lady seldom has 
a variety of robes de chambre, and fanciful gar- 
niture soon tires the eye, and does not wear 
well. Fussy-looking ruche’ and make 
frail trimmings, that should be avoided. Use 
instead a substantial band of bias silk, six inch- 
es wide, around the skirt, to two inches 
at the upper part of the front. Tine the silk 
with black Paper muslin, and stitch on both 
sides. Place the band four or five inches above 
the edge of the dress. Many wrappers are not 


trimmed all around, the band of silk being sloped” 


off at the first side seam. 

The cheap silks now in market make dressy 
wrappers at comparatively small expense. Fif- 
teen yards are required, at a cost of 75 or 874 
cents a yard. ‘Lhe grounds are black, or very 
darkly colored, with hair stripes of contrasting 
color. A stylish garment of this silk is black, 
striped with white, and trimmed with black and 
white passementerie. 

With a little ingenuity our readers can use 
the cut paper pattern of the gored wrapper for 
making calico and other work dresses. The 
only alteration necessary is to make the centre 
of the back broader at the beit, and dispense with 
the pleats in the skirt. Calico skirts should be 
made walking-dress length, ‘The standard prints 
now sold for a shilling a yard are in small, neat 
figures of dots or cross-bars, on a bright color or 
a dark ground, or else in stripes. Housewives 
and young girls who interest themselves in do- 
mestie affairs look far better in tidy, fresh eali- 
coes than in the soiled dresses laid aside because 
not gocd enough to wear before strangers. It is 
quite possible to make a pretty and, indeed, styl- 
ish dress of nine or ten yards of shilling calico, 
To prove this, let the household fairy—who wants 
to look as well before her father, husband, or 
brothers as before indifferent strangers—buy ten 
yards of a shilling print, in alternate stripes of 
black and white, each half an inch broad. Use 
the gored wrapper pattern without the back pleats, 
cutting off the skirt at the knee, and adding a 
Spanish flounce, bias, about five-eighths or three- 
quarters of a yard wide, and containing four bias 
widths. Put the narrowest of hems at the top, 
and a two-inch hem below. Gather an inch from 
the top, or lay in scant side pleats, and stitch on 
with the machine. As upper skirts are almost 
invariably worn now, add a jaunty little affair, 
made open in front, with a narrow gore and two 
back widths slightly draped behind, just long 
enough to reach to the Spanish flounce, and 
with a double ruffle two inches wide. Coat-sleeves 
and a black silk belt, or a Russian leather belt 
with chatelaine attached, complete the dress. A 
linen collar, standing behind, with bent-over 
points in front, is worn, with a sailor tie of 
blue silk by blondes, or of dark scarlet by bru- 
nettes. Try this, and see how well you can look 
in a dress that costs but $1 25! 


GENTLEMEN’S DRESSING GOWNS. 


Gentlemen also disapprove of gorgeous gowns, 
and beg for subdued colors. All-wool delaines, 
at 40 cents a yard, and ladies’ cloth, with the 
other wool fabrics mentioned above, are the ma- 
terials used. An excellent pattern is given in 
Bazar No. 13, Vol. Lil. The gown should be 








lined throughout with wool delaine, and faced in 
front with silk. A quilted silk roll is arranged 
to show down the entire front when the wrapper 
is left open, as gentlemen now wear their over- 
coats on sunny days. A two-inch band of silk 
edges the rest of the garment. This silk is slight- 
ly wadded, and is stitched on the edges and in 
centre. Thick cord of silk in blue, green, 
or scarlet, edges gray gowns prettily, or is ar- 
ranged in pretty arabesque designs. $15 to $30 
is the price of such wrappers at the furnishing 
stores. Short smoking jackets, or for library or 
office wear, or for playing billiards, are made of 
velveteen, with broad collar and cuffs of quilted 
silk. Dark brown, and black velveteen 
are most 
For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Diepen; and Siptey; and Messrs. A. 
T. Stewart & Co.; ARnoip, ConstaBie, & 
Co. ; Lorp & Tartor; and Union Apams. 








PERSONAL. 


GENERAL SHERIDAN is in the highest possible 
social clover abroad. Mr. T. BucHanan REID, 
who wrote “‘ the Ride,” has been commissioned 
by the Italian government to proceed to Naples 
forthe purpose of escorting the General to Rome, 
in a state railway carriage, with a suitable escort. 
He is to be entertained in —- royal style. 

—General SCHENCK, with that strong practical 
sense characteristic of him, has pricon it to be 
understood that while abroad as minister of the 
United States he will make no ostentatious dis- 
plays of hospitality, but live entirely within the 
salary provided for the mission. Few men un- 
derstand more thoroughly than General ScHENCK 
the art of entertai and of so entertaining as 
to commend one’s self to the good opinion of his 
guests. The General will not “splurge.” 

—Mr. Francis Bret Harts, who js just now 
the bright particular star that looms up in the 
firmament of humorous poetry, has made such 
engagements with Eastern publishers as to in- 
duce him to sever his social and business rela- 
tions in California, and henceforth to make his 
home in the East—probably in New York or its 


vicinity. 
—The 4 friends of ex-Secretary SEwarpD 
will learn with regret that he is suffering from a 


complete paralysis of both arms, so that he is 
deprived of the use of them in performing any 
of the services required of an arm. Otherwise 
his health is good. He eats and sleeps well, and 
his mind is as clear, strong, and active as ever. 
He keeps a diary of his journey, dictated to Miss 
RISLEY, who takes the place of a daughter, There 
is no truth whatever in the report of his intend- 
ed marriage with that —_ e proposes to ex- 
tend his trip to India, and on his way home will 
visit St. Petersburg, upon the invitation of the 
Czar of Russia. 

—Mr. Josuva Y. BarLey, who achieved 42 un- 
pleasant reputation among gentlemen for his 
somewhat informal way of appropriating the 


} public moneys of the government, is said to be 
in Germany, where he is said to have pur- 
ce 


i a splendid house, surrounded by a baroni- 
al estate. Notwithstanding his misunderstand- 
ing with the authorities, and his withdrawal 
from the country, he is understood to maintain 
an unfaltering devotion to the flag. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Samson, of Chicago, filed 
eross bills for divorce. They were @ cross 
couple. Mr. Cross made solemn affidavit that 
Mrs. ome ae a panful of boiling water 
over his head, and then scraped the hair off with 
the pan. He regarded it as disagreeable, but 
submitted, ‘“‘to see how far she would go.” He 
now thinks she went too far. . 

—The Vice-President of these United States 
has received from Mr. B. Bearpstrey, United 
States Consul at Jerusalem, a box containing a 
Speaker’s mallet of olive wood, with heads of 
oak from Abraham’s oak at Hebron, a chalice 
of olive wood from the Mount of Olives, and an 
inkstand and sand-box of asphalt from the Dead 
Sea, all beautifully carved and polished. 

uw Hogrsoom, who presided with so 
much ability, at Binghamton, on the trial of 
Rv orF for murder, laid down a rule which goes 
to the root of the matter, in reference to the ob- 

jections to a juror because he had read accounts 

n the newspapers of the offense he is called to 
try. In answer to a question whether what he 
had read had prejudiced his mind against the 
pee, he said, “I don’t know that it has.’’ 

o which Judge HogeBoom promptly added, ** J 
don’t know that it has, but has it?’ The Judge 
hit the nail squarely on the head with “ has it?” 
He also declared that it is impossible to find men 
of any intelligence who have not read the news- 
papers, and learned something of any important 
case. Juries worth any thing must be got from 
such classes, or not at all, and the rule, therefore, 
must be that when any one summoned as a juror 
is found to have no settled opinion of the merits 
of the case, and believes himself to be without 
bias or prejudice, he is competent, notwithstand- 
ing any opinion he may have previously formed 
or Ge ge 

—Mr. Joun Hecker, who maintains at his 
own expense the Madison Street (Episcopal) 
Chapel, and who is known throughout the ward 
where his life has been mainly spent for his many 
benefactions to the poor, is organizing a new 
mission school in Rutgers Street, in which he 
pro that all the poor children from the 

ighways, ts, and ceilars shall be gathered, 
educated, fed, and clothed, and directed in the 
right way. Mr. HecKER is the elder brother of 
Father Heoxer, of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the head of the order of the Paulist Fathers. 

—Mr. Stewart's fine mansion at the corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street is 
rapidly approaching completion, and will soon 
be thrown open for a welcome to the friends of 
that gentleman. Some idea of the magnificence 
of the appointments may be gathered from the 
fact that the carpet for the drawing-room was 
made py for that apartment in Berlin, at 
a cost of $27,000. It is in a single piece, and 
was woven upon a loom constructed expressly 
for the manufacture of this one thing. 

—The participation of the Rev. Dr. MuHLEN- 
BERG, of the Episcopal Church, at the church 
of the Rey, Dr. Apams (Presbyterian), on the 
evening of December 31, where the closing hours 
of the departing year were honored by a service 
in which clergymen of the Presbyterian, Meth- 
odist, Episcopal, Baptist, Lutheran, and Reform- 
ed Dutch participated, was especially noticeable 











in the fact that the communion service of the 
emo Church was read by Dr. MUHLENBERG, 
who also delivered a short address. The inci- 
dent serves to suggest the circumstances attend- 
ing the original publication of the now wortd- 
wide and world-loved hymn, composed by Dr. 
MUHLENBERG, entitled, ‘I would not live al- 
way.” It was originally published in 1824, in 
the Philadelphia Zpiscopal Hecorder, and was 
written with no ides that it would ever be used 
in the devotions of tae Church. Whatever serv- 
ice it has done in that way is owing to the late 
Bishop ONDERDONK, of Pennsylvania, then the 
rector of St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, who made 
the selection of verses out of the whole which 
constitutes the present hymn, and offered it to 
the Committee on Hymns of the General Con- 
vention of the P. E.Church. It was at first re- 
jected by the Committee, of which the unknown 
author was a , who, upon. a satirical criti- 
cism being made upon it, earnestly voted against 
its adoption. It was admitted upon the import- 
unate application of Dr. ONDERDONK to the 
bishops on the committee. Less than half the 
original hymn is used in the Episcopal collec- 
tion. The whole, as first printed in 1824, may 
be found in the second volume of DuycKIncK’s 
- be pee pew of American Literature,’’ page 259, 
and will richly repay perusal. 

—An interesting ceremony was performed in 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart, in Seventeenth 
Street, on the 4th ult., when Miss ELLEN Grir- 
FIN WHITE, daughter of the late Judge James 
W. Wuite, of the Superior Court, and grand- 
niece of the celebrated author, GeRALD Grir- 
FIN, took the final vows, after seven years’ pro- 
bation. The little chapel looked like a fairy 
scene, with its myriad wax-lights and Christmas 
decorations, filled with the elite of the city in 
rich morning dresses, a large part of the assem- 
bly being Protestants. Among those present 
were Judges Bosworth and FULLERTON, with 
their families: Mrs. CuHarLeEs O’Conor, Mr. NeL- 
son J. WATERBURY and lady, Mrs. T. F. MEAGHER, 
Mrs. TOWNSEND, Mrs. Danrex 8. Dickinson, Mr. 
and Mrs. W1LL14M H. Foaa, Mrs. James Brooks, 
Mrs. 8. J. Courtney, Dr. and Mrs. CHAaLMERs, 
Mrs. Davip GrogsBEcK, Dr. ANDERSON, Mr. A. 
B. Wooprvrr, Messrs. Jonn Mack and Grorer 
E. WALKER, brothers-in-law of Miss Wu1re, and 
her mother, Mrs. Roopa E. Wuite. 'Theheroine 
of the occasion looked radiant, and professed her- 
self supremely happy in the possession of the 
silver cross and ring which betokened her full 
admission into the order. 

—Generai SCHENCK was complimented last 
week by the passage of a resolution in the House 
of Representatives, allowing him an extra com- 
— of $2500 per year while minister to 

reat Britain, for the purpose of employing an 
amanuensis. The General can’t write—too 
much shot in the hand during the war. The 
London Times, by-the-way, thinks that General 
8. is one of the most useful representatives the 
United States could send to them. 

—In the will of the late Rev. ALBert Barnes 
the only item of a public character is the follow- 
ing: 

“If the of my copyright shall. altogether 
amount to the sum of $1000 a year or more, then, so 
long as that shall occur and whenever it shall occur, I 
direct that $100 of the same shall be annually appropri- 
ated to the use of some student preparing for the min- 
istry: said student to be one who shall have gradua- 
ted at some ootes and shall be pursuing his theologic- 
al studies; and direct that for the first five years after 
my decease the selection of euch shall be made by the 
Professor of the Theological Seminary at Princeton, in 
consideration of the aid, amounting to the sum of four 
hundred and seventy-six dollars, which I received from 
this seminary to my preparation for the ministry; and 
that ever afterward the selection shall be made by the 
tr ot of the Union Theological Seminary in New 

ork.” 

His library is offered to the First Presbyterian 
Church at the nominal sum of $2000. 

—Colonel Jonn Hay, formerly private secre- 
tary of the late President Lrycoxn, and recently 
Secretary of Legation at Madrid, has made New 
York his home, and is now one of the regular 
editorial writers of the Tribune, and a contribu- 
tor to other journals and periodicals. His prose 
is pungent, piquant, and original, and his poetry 
very ditto. 

—Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, one of the cleverest of 
our architects, as well as a vigorous and scholar- 
ly writer, has been induced by the solicitation of 
friends to enter the lecture field, and already 
has some twenty engagements for the next few 
weeks. He will deliver one of the course of 
free lectures at Cooper Institute, on the ‘‘ Char- 
acteristics of New England Humor.” 

—A little inaccuracy occurred in the Bazar of 
January 21, in reference to Mrs. Disraguit. She 
was neveramilliner. She was the only daughter 
of Joun Evans, Esq., of Branesford Park, Devon- 
shire, whose estate she inherited cn his death. 
She is a highly educated woman. SovuTHEy, as 
well as COLERIDGE, did marry a milliner, of 
whom it was written, 

“ When he and Southey, following the same path, 

Espoused two sisters, milliners at Bath.” 


The first husband (Lewis) had to leave his es- 
tates, chiefly in Wales, to their only son, now a 
middle-aged man, who, being not very wise, 
though harmless, is a ward in Chancery. What 
she has from Mr. Lewis is her ointure (about 
$30,000), settled on her when sl.e married him. 
DisraELI inherited very little from his father ; 
but in June, 1850, his wife gave him Hughenden 
Manor, in the county of Bucks, worth $6000 or 
$7000 a year. A lady bequeathed him $125,000 
several years ago, in gratitude for his advocacy 
of Jewish emancipation. He has one of the four 
pensions of $10,000 a year granted to ex-cabinet 
ministers who are not rich, and he gets a good 
round sum per annum from his book a 
year it was—from RourLepez & Sons, when 
they farmed out those publications. Altogeth- 
er Mr. Disrak vi and his wife can not have less 
than $50,000 a year. She is a wonderful mana- 
ger—liberal, when needed, but careful of the 
dimes. 

—The resources of the ]‘ampress EvcEnm, ac- 
cording to a statement in t3e London Globe, con- 
sist of her private jewels, valued at 5,000,000 
franes, which were sent to England in August 
last, in charge of Prince AcHILLE Murat. 

—The Marquis of Headfort, step-father of 
Lady Lisear, wife of the Governor-General of 
Canada, died recently in Ireland. His eldest 
son, the Earl of Bective, married the only child 
of Alderman THompson, of London. This lady 
had a fortune of $4,500,000 in money, besides 
large real estate. At her death all went to her 
son, who, reversing the usual order of things, 
made his father an allowance. 
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Lamp Shade in Venetian Embroidery, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


‘Tuts lamp shade, which Fig. 1 shows arranged on the lamp, 
consists of a round piece of green silk, cut in six tabs, and is 
worked with green silk twist in Venetian embroidery. Fig. 
gives a sixth part of the shade in full size, and distinctly duis 
the design and manner of working. The art of executing 
Venetian embroidery is shown in Harper's Bazar, No. 9, Vol. 
III., page 1382. 


Knitted Sleeveless Jacket, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus tight-fitting jacket, designed to be worn either in the 
house or under a cloak, is knit with fine red zephyr worsted 
in patent stitch. It is closed in front by means of buttons and 
button-holes. Begin the jacket at the under edge of the right 
front, making a foundation of 74 st. (stitches) with worsted 
and a steel knitting-needle of the proper size. On these work 
six rounds of common patent, always going backward and for- 
ward, In the 7th round alter the position of the ribs formed 
by the patent knitting. To do this do not t. t. o. (throw the 
thread over) before the first st. of the patent design (the first 
st. of knitting-work is always slipped, and the last st. knit 
plain; therefore no notice is taken of these 2 st. in working 
the patent design), 
but work off this 
first st. together 
with the t. t. o. of 
the next st., and 
slip the latter after 
having t. t. 0. 


Braided Nap- 
kin eer , Figs. 


Tuis edie 
ring is made of two 
shades of brown 
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the ball. On the horizontal layers of thread at the middle of 
the ball work a button-hole stitch with dress cord between each 
two windings of the cord (see illustration). On the upper half 
of the larger ball work button-hole stitches with fine dress cord ; 
these must come far apart. To do this lay the end of the work- 
ing thread in a small loop, and on this work. ten button-hole 
stitches, passing the thread once more around the loop of each 
stitch after working the same. For the second round work a 
button-hole stitch as before on the connecting thread between 
pi two stitches of the first round; fasten the covering thus 

<< on the ball (the first round must come on the inside 
of the ball), and for the next round work two button-hole 
stitches on the connecting thread between each two stitches of 
the preceding round, then wind the under half of the ball ver- 
tically with the cord, and on the horizontal layers of the middle 
of the ball work cross stitch (see illustration). The under part 
of the tassel consists of about thirty strands, each five inches 
and three-quarters long, crocheted in chain stitch with a triple 
thread of knitting cotton. Before the first chain stitch the 


avorking thread must stand over two-fifths of an inch, and after 


the last chain stitch it must stand over two inches. Tie the 
longer ends tightly together with a double piece of coarse dress 
cord (the end must project four inches beyond the tie, and 
afterward form the head of the tassel), and on the head thus 
formed bring a cro- 
chet cover worked 
with a fourfold 
thread of knitting 
cotton. . For this 
cover make a foun- 
dation of 4 st.(stitch- 
es), close them in a 
ring with 1 sl. (slip 
stitch), and on them 
work 6 de., after 
each de. 2 ch. To 
each of the 2 ch. fas- 
ten a fourfold strand 


enameled cloth, of cotton, doubling 


Fig. 1.—Kairrep SLEEVELESS 
JACKET. —FRONT. 





which is cut in strips one- 
fifth of an inch wide of 
various lengths ; these are 
folded double, the ends 
notched and braided to- 
gether, as shown by Fig. 
2, on page 69, which gives 
a full-sized section of the 
napkin ring. Having pre- 
pared a strip an inch long, 
braid together the ends 


standing over at the beginning and end of the strip, so that it is 
closed in a ring; this must be so neatly done as not to show where 
the ends are joined. Fiaally, sew a black bead on each of the dark 


squares 


Embroidery Border for Wrappings, Covers, etc. 
Tuis kind of border is suitable for trimming jackets, talmas, hoods, 
ate., and also for cushions, covers, etc. Embroider the material in 
the manner shown by the design with black or colored silk cord, let- 


ting the stitches show as little as possible. 


or braid may be used 


Instead of cord, soutache 


Lamp Mat in Venetian Embroidery. 


Tus lamp mat is worked in Venetian embroidery and sewed on 


a foundation of green velvet, 


IIL,. page 132. 
the velvet, which must project a 
little beyond the silk, as shown 

by the illustration. Inétead 
of velvet, green cloth 
may be used 


Steel Bead 
Trimmings for 
Purse, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 69. 

TuHEse trimmings may be used 
for the ends of long and _ short 
purses. They are worked with small 


The illustration shows one-third 
of the mat in full size. To make the lamp mat transfer the 

design given by the illustration to green silk, and baste 
the latter on green cambric, then work the embroid- 

ery with a suitable shade of green silk twist. 
The art of executing Venetian embroidery is 
described in Harper's Bazar, No. 9, Vol. 
Pink the edges of 


Fig. 1.—Braivup 
(See 4 































Fig. |.—Lamp SHADE in VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. 





Napkin Rina. 


Page 60.] 


Fig. 2. —Kyorrep TASSEL. 


it, eross them as shown by 
the illustration, and knot 
them together. Draw the 
covering over the tassel, 
passing the above -men- 
tioned ends through the 
hole in the middle of the 
cover. . Tie the ends tight- 
ly together close above the 
cover, pass . them first 
through the larger and then 
through the smaller ball, 





and, finally, through a rosette of ch. scallops. 
of four graded circles. For the largest circle work a foundation of 

5 ch., close them in a ring, work 9 sc. (single crochet) on them, after 
ak "single crochet 9 ch. ; work each successive circle in the same 
manner, but in each circle work the ch. scallops smaller by 2 st. than 
those of the preceding circle, so that the scallops of the fourth (small- 
est) circle count 5 ch. Sew the circles in each other. 


2.—Kyirrep SLEEVELESS 
JACKET. —BACK. 


Fig. 


This rosette consists 


Finally, sew 


the ends of the dress cord together so as to form a loop, and on this 
work sc., as shown by the illustration. 


For this tassel make a loop, three inches and 
three-quarters long, of coarse woven cord, and to the open end of the loop 


fasten a tassel made of coarse cotton threads ten inches and a half long, 


laid double; cover the top of the tassel with button-hole stitches 
. worked with fine woven cotton cord (see illustration), For the 
ring above this part wind a coarse cotton thread twenty to 
thirty times around a round bar an inch and a quarter 
in circumference, and on the ring thus formed work, 
first with cotton, button-hole stitches, which must 
come. far apart, and then with fine woven 
cord, close button-hole stitches, worked 


like those used for button - holes. 
Fasten small cotton tassels to 
the outer edge of the ring at 
regular intervals (see il- 
lustration), and slip 
the ring over the 
loop. Above the 
ring bring on a 
ball of rather fine 
twisted crochet 
cotton, which 
must be wound with coarse 
woven cord and worked with fine 
woven cord, Besides this bring 
on a ball of very fine crochet 
cotton wound with cord, and on 





cut steel beads and steel bugles, working, first, the border as 
shown by the illustration, and then the fringe of twisted bead 
loops. 


Tassels for Curtains, Curtain Bands, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 69. 


Tuusé tassels are of white knitting cotton, coarse and fine woven cord, 
and small balls of yarn; they are about eight inches and a half long. 

Fig. 1.—Kwyorrep anp Crocuet Tassev. For this tassel a ball of me- 
Pons -size twisted crochet cotton and one of fine crochet cotton are required. 
Wind the ball of fine cotton with coarse dress cord at intervals of one-fifth 
of an inch, each time passing the cord through the hole in the middle of 


whose horizontal layers cross stitches are worked with cotton. 
Above this ball arrange the loop in a knot, and above this set 
on a cotton ring worked like the one above described, but 
somewhat smaller. Sew this ring fast to the loop, which com- 
pletes the tassel. 


Quilted Sole to be worn in a Slipper. 
See illustration on page 69. 

Tuts sole is made of red cashmere taken double and a thin cotton 
batting interlining. It is quilted in small diamonds, as shown by the 
illustration, and bound all around with red worsted braid. The shape 
must fit the sole of the slipper or shoe in which it is to be worn, being, 









Section or Lamp Mar 1x VENETIAN 
Emprowery.—Fuiv Size. of course, somewhat smaller. 
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but pearls for purity; or turquoises, preservative of truth. 

It is an old superstition that the turquoise sympathizes with 

its possessor, and becomes pale and faded in times of sick- 

ness and sorrow. ‘The brighter gems may be used, however, 

arranged so as to form a name or motto by their initial let- 

ters. It is said that the Prince of Wales presented his bride 

with a ring set with beryl, emerald, ruby, topaz, jasper, and~ 
emerald, forming the word ‘‘ Bertie.” 

The custom of breaking a gold or silver coin between lov- 
ers is also very ancient, and may probably have been derived 
from the old Athenian symbol. A piece of metal or wood 
was cut into two parts, one half being retained by the native 
of Attica, the other given to the stranger whose acquaintance 
he had made. The bearer of the symbol, whether one of the 


Lambrequin for Curtain or Portiére. 

Tu1s lambrequin is of dark green woolen reps. It is 
lined with green cambric and trimmed with coarse green 
worsted cord and worsted fringe, and is pleated as shown 
by the illustration. Coarse green cord is arranged in scal- 
lops on the lambrequin ; between each two scallops sew on 
a rosette of the material. ‘The top of the lambrequin is 
finished: by a tapestry border worked on canvas, which is 
edged with cord. ‘The foundation of the embroidery is 
worked with green worsted; the figures are worked with 
several shades of fawn-colored worsted. 
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5 Fig. 2.—Street Beap Triwminc ror Porse. 
Fig. 1.—Srrer Beap Trine For Purse. & 


Point Lace Standing Collar, Figs. 1 and 2. 

For these collars, of which Figs. 1 and 2 give 
full-sized sections, point lace braid with woven picots 
is required. Baste this braid on fine linen, and 
work the lace stitches with fine linen thread as 





original parties or only a friend, was entitled to all 
the rites of hospitality from the owner of the other 
half. Not to acknowledge this duty was considered 
scandalous and a crime. Coins were no doubt sub- 
sequently used because of the facility of recognizing 
the token by the device. A ‘‘ bowed” or crooked 


shown by the illustration. 










For the scallops at the 
outer edge of the braid 
stretch coarse linen 
thread, and on this work 
button-hole stitch; in 
working the scallops on 
the outer edge of Fig. 1 
make three small picots 
on each scallop. 












piece of money was pre- 
ferred as a love-token, 
being considered more 
lucky. These broken 
coins, pledges of love, are 
frequently referred to in 
poem and story. 

As the giving the hand 
is a pledge of amity and 










































































steadfastness, the gift of 
gloves may have been 
considered to have a sim- 
ilar meaning. Perfumed 
gloves were formerly 
much used both as New- 
Year's gifts and love gifts. 
Autolyeus sold ‘‘ gloves 
as sweet as dam- 
ask - roses ;” and 
Mopsa__— reminds 
her lover that he 
promised her a 
“* tawdry lace and 
a pair of sweet 
gloves.” When 
the gift came from the 
lady it was one of her 
own gloves, one she had 
worn, that was given, 
thus rendering the token 
more charming than all 
the perfumes of ‘far 
Inde.” 

One singular form of 
divination formerly em- 
ployed in love-affairs was 
by the peas-cod. A peas- 
cod growing on the stem 
was quickly plucked ; if 
the pease growing within 
remained unscattered it 
was considered a good 
omen, and it was 
then presented to 
the chosen fair one. 

Camden, in his 
** Ancient and Mod- 
ern Manners of the 
Irish,” speaks of 
lovers —_ presenting 
their mistresses with 
bracelets of woven hair; and among Northern na 
tions a knot was a symbol of love and fidelity. The 
origin of the expression true-love knot is not from 
true love, as might be supposed, but from the 
Danish Trulofa fidem do—*‘ I plight my troth.” 

Of all gifts that lovers have devised none are so 
graceful as flowers; so universally has this been 
acknowledged that the lover of to-day sends the 

















LOVE GIFTS. 


OVE gifts should be 
of little intrinsic val- 
ue; they should owe their 
preciousness to the hand 
that gives. ‘The 
token of love 
should not, by its 
beauty or costli- 
ness, distract the 
attention for one 
moment from the 
meaning of the 
gift—heart speak- 
ing to heart, in language 
eloquent though dumb. 
What are the objects that 
have been gazed upon, 
and kissed, and wept over 
as priceless treasures? A 
“ paltry ring with a posy,” 
a glove, a true-love knot 
in hair or ribbon, or, as 
likely as not, a few faded 
flowers ; but is there one 
who has loved who can 
not recall to mind the 
throb of ecstasy, the glow 
of paradisiacal bliss, with 
which the first love gift 
was received—the 
silent messenger, 
bringing the full 
assurance of love’s 
return? The youth 
who has just ob- 
tained a lock of 
hair, or a simple 
rose- bud maybe, 
from his mis- 
tress’s hand, given after much pleading, would he 
part with it for a rose of rubies and gold? Would 
yonder girl, as she sits in her chamber alone, 
turning on her finger the slight ring that binds 
her to him who has won her maiden troth, change 
it for a circlet of the costliest diamonds? Not 
for worlds ! 
From time immemorial the most usual love 


<a ——— 


Fig. 2.—Kwnortrep TASsEL FOR 


Fig. 1.—Kxorrep anp CRrocHet CURTAINS, ETC. 


TassEL FoR CURTAINS, ETC. 





gifts have been rings, bracelets cf hair, flowers, 
birds, scented gloves, embroidered handkerchiefs, 
and such like articles. In ancient Greece pretty 
birds were generally love gifts; caged birds were 
sold in the market at Athens for that purpose. 
Among the Romans rings were exchanged ; and 










lady of his choice a bouquet, just as the ancient 
Greek or Roman sent a chaplet to bind his mis- 
tress’s brow. It is to be feared, however, that 
much of the poetry of the gift is lost sight of. A 
ten-dollar bouquet from a florist is not the same 
as the flower group gathered and carefully arranged 


by loving hands according to the significance of 
the flowers. The language of flowers has become 
obsolete, and requires an interpreter. We may 
laugh at the old doggerel valentine: 
“The lily is white, the violet blue, 
The rose is sweet, and so are you;” 

but after all there is a sentiment in it. What sen- 
timent can be attached to ‘‘ gardenias” and “ hojas” 
and ‘‘ stephanotis,” and all the rest of the gorgeous 
or perfumed beauties of the hot-house, foreign to 















this custom seems to have prevailed in all ages 
and every country. Chaucer describes Cresseide 
as giving Troilus a ring with a “ posy,” and re- 
ceiving one from him in exchange; and Shaks- 
peare frequently alludes to such tokens. The 
stones with which the ring was set were sus- 
ceptible of conveying a loving idea or message. 
‘The gems usually selected were not the spark- 
ling diamond, nor the gaudy ruby or emerald, 





Fig. 1.—Section or Point Lace STanpine 
CoLrar. [See Page 68. ] CoLiaRr. 


Fig. 2.—Sectron or Lamp Suape iN. VeNeTIAN EmpBrorpery. Fig. 2.—Section or Port Lace Stanpine 
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our native soil and tongue? In the East it is 
said the language of flowers is so well understood 
that a nosegay dropped from the lattice by the 
henna-stained fingers of some dark-eyed houri is 
equivalent to a love-letter. ‘The poets of ali ages 
have delighted to associate the image of their 
mistresses with these sweet children of nature. 

Customs alter and fashions change ; ornaments 
once valued are thrown aside as antiquated; the 
toys that pleased the child are neglected by the 
boy; and youth's delights are scorned by sober 
manhood. But love gifts never grow old-fash- 
ioned or out of date; they are always fresh from 
the golden age. Old people die, and desks and 
drawers are ransacked by their heirs. ‘Take up 
tenderly the withered petals, the lock of hair, the 
quaint ring hidden away in some secret recess ; 
for hearts have once thrilled and eyes moistened 
at their touch. Precious gems and rare objects 
there may be in casket and cabinet, but none 
preserved with such jealous care as these, for 
these were love gifts. 





HEREAFTER. 


A urrrix fair year, oh, sweet my child, 
God giveth to you and me, 

Fresh from His hend, a young new year: 
What will its story be? 


“Tt is white, like Iflies, with soft fallen snow, 
The little fair thing,” he said; 

“And I shall love it, but you will be sad 
That the dear old year is dead. 


“T hope the little year will be glad 
All its life till it dies; 

I will be so good that every day 
It shall have a aappy surprise. 


“Tf I love the dear Lord out of my ueart, 
Every and all day long, 

It shall be such a blee+ merry year 
On to its even-song. 


“T will have the sweet new year for my own, 
And you the year that is dead; 

I think you will love it, thongh it has gone, 
More than this one,” he said. 


“And perhaps when God gathers the years, 
In heaven they both shall shine, 

And your dead year be as fair and sweet, 
As happy and glad, as mine.” 





AUNT LIGHTBODY S MATCH- 
MAKING. 


OPHRONIA DALE lay dead. Flowers in 
her hand—her tireless hand, that was taking 
its first rest now—and a peaceful smile upon her 
pale face. The rooms were full of tender, will- 
ing-hearted women, who went softly and spoke 
low; coming to do, in neighborly kindness, those 
things for her that she had done for so many 
others. 

The ne woman was sainted at last, and no 
one spoke of any thing but her ready helpfulness, 
her many virtues, and her busy, weary life. Yet, 
though hushed with the solemnity of death that 
rested over the house, nobody showed the broken- 
heartedness of bitter bereavement. Not even 
the widowed husband, who helped in the last ar- 
rangements with sad calmness, and bore what 
might be either a benumbed or an indifferent 


But behind every one, ont of sight and for the 
time forgotten, sat a child—poor little motherless 
Tommy—with his old, small face dignified and 
made pathetic by its look of patient sorrow. 

**Tommy takes it the hardest of any of them,” 
said neighbor Gooding, standing in the frosty 
October twilight by the road-side, with a shawl 
over her head. 

** Doeshe? Poor little feliow!” returned Miss 
Morey, beading her pretty chestnut head from 
the oS where she sat tucked in under 
a robe. ‘His mother has always made 
such a companion of him, he must miss her ter- 


ribly.” 

** Yes,” replied Mrs. Gooding. folding her shaw] 
closer about her throat; “‘I expect so. He is 
still—Tommy was always still; but he feels it. 
I happened upon him in the wash-room this 
morning, and he was there, sitting on a coal-hod, 
erying as hard as he could cry. But when he 
came back in the sitting-room he was so quiet 
you wouldn’t hardly know as he sensed his loss.” 

“* Poor little fellow!” repeated Miss Morey, 
gathering up the reins. ‘‘ You don't know, do 
you, what Mr. Dale means to do?” 

“Break up housekeeping, I expect. I un- 
derstand Tommy’s aunt Lightbody has offered 
to take him, and Mr. Dale will board with his 
sister Peaslee, likely.” 

“*Tommy’s aunt Lightbody? Let’s see; she 
lives over in Harefield, I believe.” 

“* Yes, she that was Clementina Dale. She is 
a real kind, clever woman, I’ve been told, and 
her husband is qnite forehanded. He was a 
widower, when she married him, with one child, 
So they won’t need to feel the expense of Tom- 
my’s bringing up. Dear me! this is a world of 
changes, Ride out and see us, Jane, as often as 
you can. I expect I shall feel dreadful lone- 
some, Mrs, Dale was such a good neighbor.” 

** Yes,” said Jane Morey, ‘‘and she was the 
making of her husband. But there, Mrs. Good- 
ing, I won't keep you standing in the cold.” 

So she drove away in the falling twilight, and 
Mra. Gooding went home to make biscuits for tea, 
Each grave and overshadowed by the brooding 
— of death ; but yet not as though the sun 

ad become black as sackcloth of hair, and every 
mountain and island were moved out of their 
places. The hand had not been put out to touch 
their bone and their desh. 

The next day after his mother’s funeral little 
Tommy went to his aunt Clementina’s, drag- 
ging his grief like a chain. Every thing was new 
to him at Harefieid—the ferry-boat crossing the 
quiet river, the green biuff keeping guard over 

















it, and the one long street running straight to a 
guide-board, then curving slowly around a cor- 
ner. But stranger than all was the new home, 
with Aunt Clementina buzzing about like a . ru 
natured bumble-bee, looking after every h 
from the shingles on the house-top to the horse 
in its stall, and full of well-meant sweetness as a 
honey-comb, 

“Come right here, Ednetta, and get acquaint- 
ed with this new cousin in a minute,” said she, 
leading forward her step-daughter—a fair, dark- 
eyed girl. ‘‘ He is going to live with us, and be 
your brother.” 

Ednetta hung back, partly from shyness, part- 
ly from pride. 

“Come, let’s see! Don’t you want to give 
him one of your picture-books and of your 
wa'nuts ?” persisted Aunt Lightbody, who could 
never wait for her chickens to break their own 
shells. 

** No, ma’am,” answered Ednetta, drawing 
away; ‘‘ I don’t know as I do.” 

**Why! Iam surprised! Don’t you know 
poor little Cousin Tommy has just lost his mother, 
and hasn’t got any home; so we are going to 
give him part of ours?” 

**T don’t care,” replied Ednetta, slipping out 
of the room. 

**She'll come around all right by-and-by. 
That is only her way, and you will be the best 
friends ever was yet. We are ai/ sorry for you,” 
continued Aunt Lightbody, in a tone soothing as 
a slippery-elm poultice. ‘* Here, don’t you want 
a gingerbread cookie ?” 

‘*'Thank you, ma’am,” answered Tommy, his 
lips trembling a little as he s to stroke the 
great mottled cat that was stretched on the rug 
before the fire. 

The cat had a brass collar around his neck, 
and beside him was a little dog, decorated with 
blue ribbons. 

‘*Do you like cats?” asked Aunt Lightbody. 
‘That cat’s name is Captain, and the dog is 
Pink. Ednetta rather claims Captain, and I 
guess your uncle Paul will have to give Pinkie 
to you.” 

A quick little smile flashed over Tommy's face, 
bringing a look like his mother into his eyes; 
and just then Ednetta came back, and stood on 
the opposite side of the fire-place. 

‘*Do you like dogs?” said she, curling her 
small lips. ** I hate them.” 

‘Oh, I'm sure Ednetta doesn’t mean what 
she says,” interposed Aunt Lightbody, quickly. 
‘* She is very fond of Pinkie; aren’t you, dear ?” 

Aunt Lightbody was as transparent as a gob- 
let of distilled water, and understood Ednetta, 
with her pretty waywardness and haughty lan- 
guor, as little as she did the habits of the alba- 
tross, 

It was so now, as the children stood at oppo- 
site sides of the wide fire-place, with Captain 
and Pink between them; and it was the same 
when they had grown far through girlhood and 
boyhood into the estate of man and woman. In 
all these fleeting, fleeing years her heart grew no 
narrower and her worldly wisdom no wider, and 
she kept continually getting in the way of her 
own elbows, and doing the best to frustrate her 
own plans. 

Meantime Ednetta grew softer-eyed and fair- 
er-cheeked year by year. Her chin was perfect 
in its dimpled curves, and her hair was full of 
kinks and tangles, enough to entrap hearts much 
more obtuse than the simple one that looked out 
through the tender, womanish eyes of ‘Tommy. 
And still they held for each other an attraction 
half made up of repulsions and contradictions, 
They were never long at peace when together, 
and never long at peace when apart. 

‘* Ednetta,” said Mrs. Lightbody, on a spring 
morning, ‘‘aren’t you a mind to make some 
mince-pies? You know Tommy thinks there is 
nothing equal to your mince-pies.” 

Tommy was coming home that day from a 
term’s teaching in Weatherston Academy. It 
had been his first long absence, and Mrs. Light- 
body was up to her eyes and her elbows in flour, 
and full to overflowing of joyous expectation. 

‘* We want to show the dear boy we are ever 
so glad to see him, you know,” she continued, 
reaching down a blue earthen coffee-pot full of 
raisins. 

Ednetta had a stirring-spoon in her hand, and 
was, indeed, in the very act of peeping into the 
jar of potted-down mince-meat, when Mrs. 
Lightbody spoke. But now she immediately put 
on the lid. 

‘*] think I will fry some dough-nuts, sweetened, 
with raisins and cinnamon in,” said she, with a 
flashing remembrance of ‘Tommy's especial dis- 
like to them. 

“* Do you think so?” returned Mrs. Lightbody, 
a dash of disappointment in her tone. But her 
loving heart comforted itself directly. ‘* Oh, 
well,” thought she, ‘‘ 7’/] make the pies, and not 
let on that Ednetta didn’t do it.—I wonder why 
it is,” she continued, aloud, ‘‘ that you and Tom- 
my don’t seem to agree any better? It is plain 
to be seen he sets every thing by you, too. I 
can’t understand it, I am sure: We would all 
be glad to have you two friends.” 

Ednetta shook her curls and tossed the dimple 
in wer Cain, whereat Mrs. Lightbody sighed. But 
Mrs. Lightbody’s sighs were never more melan- 
choly than the blowing of the west wind over a 
bed of clove-carnations. 

**T am sorry you can't be. We are all sorry. 
And like enough you'll change your mind yet. 
We'll hope so,” said she, cheerfully. 

The dimple went higher yet, and in about a 
minute Ednetta said, ‘‘ Angenora Winterton 
wants me to go home with her to-night.” 

“Oh, now, Netta, seems as if [ wouldn’t go 
off the first night of poor Tommy's coming home. 
It will look as though you didn't care about see- 
ing him,” protested Mrs. Lightbody. 

“So I suppose,” returned Ednetta, fastening 
a button-rose among her curls, 
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Thus when Tommy came through the gate 
under the elm-tree, just at the robins’ lullaby 
hour, he saw only his aunt Lightbody standing 
in the double doorway, clapping her Sars and 
smiling a loving welcome. His eyes ran over 
and beyond her, and to each of the windows. 

‘She isn’t here, Ednetta isn’t,” said Aunt 
Lightbody, at once. “ Angenora Winterton 
coaxed her home with her; and you must take 
Dobbin and go for her to-morrow.” 

‘Did Ednetta say so?” asked Tommy, eagerly. 

“She will be expecting you,” -urned Aunt 
Lightbody, evasively. ‘‘ Now com right straight 
in and have some of the supper she was busy all 
the morning baking up for you.” 

‘Tommy's spirits rose like an India rubber ball, 
and he laid his hand, with a motion like a caress, 
on Ednetta’s pot of musk, that was his own par- 
ticular aversion. 

‘*What have you concladed about trying to 
get more learning?” questioned M:s. Lightbody, 
when, with a deal of rattling and chinking, she 
had given him twice too much sugar in his tea, 
and twice too much noney for his bread, 

‘*T have concluded to give up college, and get 
along with what education I can pick up here 
and there,” Tommy replied, ‘“‘ You know, 
Aunt Lightbody, father hasu’t got his money 
back on his fountain-pen, and +o he can't pay me 
what he borrowed—” 

** Well, now, I do think that is a shame!” 
broke in Aunt Lightbody, with her mouth full 
of plum preserves. ‘‘ Austin has no right to use 
up your money, as well as his own, on his folde- 
rols. Hasn't got it back! He has never got it 
back in one identical case; and you oughtn’t to 
give him any more. No sort of use—don't do 
him any good, and nobody else.” 

“*Father has got an invention nearly perfect- 
ed now that he is sure there is money in,” said 
Tommy. ‘‘It isanew kind of mowing-machine. 
And he says the best judges, both machinists and 
farmers, tell him he has hit it this time, and no 
mistake.” 

“* And all he wants to make you and him in- 
dependently rich,” put in Uncle Lightbody, who 
sat eating brown bread and pickles, ‘‘ is the loan, 
for a few months, of your last quarter's pay. He 
thinks, too, he may need the interest due you 
from that property of your mother’s.” 

“Yes, Sir; so he said,” answered Tommy, 
looking up in surprise. 

‘*'That is what I supposed. The fools are not 
all dead yet. Wife, hand me the mustard.” 

When Unele Lightbody called for the mustard 
the family always understood there was no more 
to be said. Accordingly, they finished their 
cream biscuits and cus:ard-pie without another 
word. 

‘And now,” said Aunt Lightbody, the next 
morning;“* "pears to me you'd better go right after 
Ednetta first thing after breakfast. Hadn't ke, 
father ?” 

““H’m! Will she be ready, do you think ?” 
asked Uncle Lightbody, looking at the mustard- 


t. 
rae don’t know why not,” returned his wife. 
“*T sho be surprised if she is sitting at the 
window, looking out for you, Tommy, and been 
there some time.” 

But when ‘Tommy and Dobbin drew up before 
the old Winterton mansion there was only An- 
genora Winterton, out planting touch-me-nots 
and bachelor’s-buttons under the kitchen win- 


Ww. 

*‘Dear me, Tommy, is that you?” she cried. 
“Come for Ednetta, haven't you? ‘Too bad! 
She and brother Silas are taking a horseback 
ride.” 

At the name of Silas Winterton Tommy felt a 
heavy pain just under his watch-pocket. Silas 
Winterton was a young lawyer. He had been 
through college, and taken the first honors in 
his class. He wore a diamond pin and lilac 
kids, and his hands never smelled of the stable. 

‘* How soon will they be back ?” asked Tommy. 

**Who knows? I’m sure J don’t,” returned 
Angenora, gayly. ‘‘Silas is to drive Mdnetta 
home this evening; so I suppose they will be 
here some time in the course of the day. Come 
in, won’t you, any how? Grandmother will be 
glad to see you.” 

But Tommy had no appetite for grandmothers 
just then; nor even for the sunny, blue-eyed 
beauty of Miss Angenora. He drew up his rein 
with a feeling as though there was a dead robin 
under his vest. 

**Ts that so? Silas Winterton! ‘Well, to be 
sure! We are all sorry for you,” said Aunt 
Lightbody, when Tommy had explained why he 
came home alone. ‘‘ But it may all come out 
right yet. I wouldn't be discouraged. It is al- 
ways darkest before day, they tell us,”’ she con- 
tinued, bringing out a plate of the pie Ednetta 
did not make, by way of comfort, 

But Tommy had no more appetite for pie than 
he had for grandmothers. 

‘That is a very unsatisfactory saying,” he re- 
turned; ‘‘ for who ever knows when it is dark- 
est ?” 

Darkest or not, Tommy’s morning began to 
dawn at the first glimpse of Ednetta’s scarlet 
shawl. It always did. And when she touched 
his hair with her hand with a sort of mute ten- 
derness, the dead robin under his vest awoke 
and broke into singing, even t! she was at 
that very moment looking at Silas Winterton 
with a smile, stately and sweet and full of sun- 
shine—or so it seemed; but in reality the sun- 
ny smile was stricken through and through with 

low, and sadder than a passing bell. 

The fact was, Ednetta had expected some- 
thing that had not happened—something that 
had come again and again as far as the young 
lawyer's eyes, but no farther. So now, with 
proud disdain of her own heart and its vain fan- 
cies, she was smiling a good-by not only to him, 
but to much that had been herself up to that in- 
stant. 





As she turned around with her hand still on 
Tommy’s hair, and the smile still on her lips, 
Mrs. Lightbody called to her from within. 

‘Ts it an understood thing between you and 
the Squire ?”’ she said. 

“T don't know what you mean!” replied 
Ednetta, frigidly. 

** You must be the only one that don’t. We 
have all seen what Silas’s mind is, And I am 
sure he is a very likely young man, and one you 
can’t find any fault with,” returned Mrs. Light- 
body, whose sympathetic heart was ready to 
overflow in any direction. ‘‘ Though, to be sure,” 
she continued, ‘‘it would have pleased us better 
if you and ‘Tommy here could have made up a 
match together.” 

“Don’t, mother!” said Ednetta, with a little 
shiver that went through Tommy like a needle 
ofice. Then she walked off as stately and stiff 
as a marble statue. 

‘**The dear child! I don’t know why it is, but 
I can never seem to get her confidence,” said 
Mrs. Lightbody, regretfully. ‘‘ Suppose you ask 
her about it, Tommy; she may be more free 
with you.” 

**T think not, Aunt Clementina. You know 
it annoys Ednetta to be questioned,” replied 
Tommy, taking up his Greek Grammar. 

Mrs. Lightbody sighed another of her west 
wind sighs, and went off to the pantry to arrange 
for a breakfast that should on the morrow set 
every thing straight. 

But morning and breakfast came, and still 
things did not seem quite right. Ednetta was 
still intangible, and Tommy studied Greek all 
the time he was not plowing the garden. ‘There 
was evidently a twist somewhere that batter- 
cakes, buttered and sugared, and cut like a pie, 
couldn't straighten. Nor even a dinner of salt- 
ed lamb, stewed in cream, with dandelion greens 
for a relish, and apple-slump by way of dessert. 
Dear Aunt Lightbody was at her wit’s end, and 
Uncle Lightbody ate mustard till he was nearlr 
ready to turn into a sandwich, 

‘*What ean we think of for supper that will 
be good ?” she asked, contemplatively, as soon 
as the dinner dishes were washed. ‘‘ There! I 
wonder if I couldn't make an apple short-cake 
to taste as my mother’s used to! And we'll have 
some shirred eggs; they will be new. What do 
you say to that, Ednetta?” : 

** Nice,” replied Ednetta, who was cutting the 
blighted leaves from her orange-tree, and hadn't 
heard a word. 

Pretty soon Tommy, who was planting pota- 
toes, saw her coming down the garden walk with 
a box of plants in her hand. 

‘*Come and help me set out my verbenas,” 
said she. 

Tommy dropped his potatoes and went, and jnst 
then Silas Winterton drove by with a lady, lift- 
ing his hat courteously as he passed. 

The sight of him seemed to melt the impalpa- 
ble ice about Ednetta, like am April sun. She 
grew gay and sweet and almost tender. And 
as for ‘Tommy, who was as ready to respond to 
her moods as thistle-down to the wind, he was on 
the tenth wave at once. 

‘* My short-cake went to the right spot,” said 
Mrs. Lightbody, with a nod of self-gratulation. 
‘*T'll remember that.” 

But nothing half as innocent as apple short- 
cake had cleared up the atmosphere. It was sim- 
ply a fit of pique and discouragement on the part 
of Ednetta, who was the family barometer, And 
pique had taken the form of so much that was 
lovely and gracious that, before Tommy was 
aware, his whole heart was drawn out through 
his lips as well as his eyes. And quite to his 
surprise as well as joy, Ednetta took the offered 
heart, and in its place gave him a simple gold 
ring. Not a fair exchange, but Tommy was too 
dazzled to know that. He walked around for 
days, looking at it, and saying in his great happi- 
ness, ‘‘Is it J?” He made himself dyspeptic 
eating dough-nuts; he made himself faint wearing 
musk in his button-hole; and would hardly have 
thought it too much to give her his head in a 
charger if the damsel had asked for it. 

** It does seem good to see you two so happily 
allied,” said Aunt Lightbody, who was preparing 
to celebrate the engagement by a supper of hot 
gingerbread. ‘‘I thought I'd put a flea in Ed- 
netta’s ear about that young Winterton fellow, 
and I’ve made out full as well as I expected.” 

Alas! such blessedness was too pure for this 
mixed-up world. Before many days Ednetta 
began to mope and let the pies burn, And this 
time apple short-cake was all in vain. Even cin- 
namon rolls and vinegar candy did not arouse 
her, and Mrs. Lightbody was in despair. 

‘*Netta had a letter one day. That seemed 
to be the first beginning of it, near as I can make 
out. Do you know any thing about a letter, 
Tommy ?” 

No, Tommy knew nothing about a letter; 
but his heart sunk ‘‘ full forty fathoms deep” at 
thought of one, and he hurried off to find Ed- 
netta. He found her training the Madeira-vine 
she had kept in the house all winter, out about 
the side portico. And as he came upon her un- 
aware, he was startled to see the look of silent 
misery in her face. 

‘*What is the matter, Netta dear? What is 
it about a letter?” he began at once. 

Ednetta started at the sound of his voice, and 
en expression almost of loathing came into her 
face. But she did not speak, and after an in- 
stant drew a daintily perfumed and embossed 
note from her pocket, and gave it to him without 
looking up. 

Tommy opened the note, and read it twice, 
with a quiet face. It was from Silas Winterton, 
and told, in delicate violet ink, the tardy story of 
his love. 

“Do you wish it had come sooner, Netta?” 
asked Tommy, gently. ‘‘ Don’t you know me 
well enough to be sure I don’t want what belongs 
to somebody else? You must write to Silas just 
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as you would if you had not promised me. I 
prefer you should.” 

A gloom suddenly lifted from Ednetta’s face, 
and bending forward with a quick impulse, she 
kissed Tommy’s forehead, and said, ‘‘ You are 
twice as good as I am, ‘Tommy. Now I don’t 
hate you.” 

With this sorry bit of comfort Tommy went 
away, and with him went away Ednetta’s good 
angel. 

e Tommy is splendid after all,” said she, in 
her thoughts, twisting the delicate vine the wrong 
way. ‘*He is a hundred times-better 
than Silas. That is why I always liked to 
him, because I could get him over it se easy. 
I've a great mind,” she continued, feeling the éasy 
coqu of a cat with her paw upon a mouse, 
“to try Silas a little. He deserves some fright 
for being so slow.” 

Accordingly, when Silas called that evening, 
she met him with pensive sweetness. And when 
he asked why she had not answered his letter, she 
looked more pensive and more sweet, and said : 
“Oh, Silas, why did you not write that letter 
one day sooner? I had just promised Tommy.” 

‘The color flickered and flamed in her cheek, 
and there was a little tremble in her voice that 
ought to have made a man ready to fight a duel 
for her if necessary. But Silas only said, with 
discouraged emphasis, ‘Is that so?” And just 
then Aunt Lightbody came in with some glasses 
of spruce-beer on a little japanned waiter. 

‘* How is your grandmother these days? I 
really wish you would bring her over to see us,” 
she began. ‘‘She and I used to set a good deal 
by one another when we were girls together. I 
wonder if she remembers that time when Eben 
Long asked for her company home from spell- 
ing-school, and she picked up an old broomstick 
that happened to be lying there in the path, anc, 
said she, ‘There is something for you to walk 
with, if you can’t go alone.’ Such a laugh as that 
raised! For Eben was a contrairy, or'nary fel- 
low, and his money was all he had to commend 
him in this world or the next. So it didn’t come 
hard to us to see him put down a little.” 

When the tide of old memories once began to 
flow from Mrs. Lightbody’s affluent brain, it 
never turned till brought up by some rock. So 
to-night, one story si another, until at 
last there was a knock at the door; a messen- 
ger came to say Grandmother Winterton was 
taken ill, and Silas was needed. 

‘Let us know if we can do any thing,” said 
Ednetta, with as much clinging in the clasp of 
her hand as the first twirl in a grape tendril, and 
looking her good-by with longing regret in her 
beautiful eyes. 

‘Then Silas Winterton disappeared in the blos- 
som-scented, moonlit evening, and came back 
no more, 

Morning after morning Ednetta polished the 
old-fashioned brass knocker till it shone like a 
glow-worm, and — after evening she tied 
up her hair with Silas’s favorite blue ribbons, and 
sat, careless and sweet, waiting and listening. 
But day was piled upon day, like stones upon 
a cairn, and nobody. came but one-eyed Miller 
and his little old ’s cart full of well-mean- 
ing rubbish, Oh yes! There was Mrs. Tinkle- 
paugh’s grandchild, who came, as she did every 
year, with a plate and a silver ninepenny-piece to 
buy half a pound of honey for her grandmother. 
The same plate and the same piece of silver, for 
— made a dent in it once on purpose to 

now. 

‘**Oh la, child! Idon’t want your money. Your 
sage eng is very weleome, : am sure. ‘Tell 
her she must to and see us some of 
these sleneune dalan Meal Aunt Lightbody, in 
her accustomed formula, 

Grandmother Winterton rallied from her at- 
tack; that Ednetta heard; but beyond this the 
Winterton family might have been swallowed up 
with Korah, for Angenora was away visiting an 
aunt at the far West. Until at last it was one- 
eyed Miller’s time to come on his monthly beat 

in, 

‘*Any thing you are out on to-day in my 
line ?” he asked, without getting off his cart. 

‘*Good-day, Mr. Miller,” replied Mrs. Light- 
body, briskly, coming to the door, and looking as 
though she had four eyes. ‘* You haven't got a 
skimmer, I suppose ?” 

‘*Skimmer! Yes I have got a skimmer, too,” 
replied the peddler, in an aggrieved tone. ‘* Miss 
Nash, her husband just bid off one to a vandoo ; 
a’most a new one, and she hadn't meant he 
should, ’cause she’s got two a’ready. So I took 
it, and gin her a squash that I got up here in the 
meadows to pay fora mop. There!” 

‘* That is just the thing I wanted, Mr. Miller. 
Could I make a trade with you for it, and pay in 
dried apple ?” said Aunt Lightbody. 

‘*Le’s see your apple,” rejoined Mr. Miller. 
‘*You’ve heerd the news, I suppose?” he con- 
tinued, as she came after a minute with the apple 
in a linen pillow-case. ‘‘ The great wedding they 
are making such a fuss about up to Gravesley?” 

‘““No! Who are the folks? Any body I 
know ?” 

“Why, yes, you oughter. Dr. Collins’s daugh- 
ter and that young Silas Winterton. I thought 
one spell Ednetta here would get him.” 

Ednetta, who sat by the open window, with a 
blue bow over her left ear, flushed like a snow- 
drift touched by sunset; but she did not deign 
even to lift her eyelids when Mrs. Lightbody flut- 
tered in, fanning herself with the skimmer, and 
repeating the news. 

‘“*T wasn’t expecting it, but I guess it is a good 
match. We'll hope so,” said she, comfortably. 

Ednetta made no remark; but going to her 
room presently, she burned all her blue ribbons, 
and put on scarlet—which was much more be- 
coming. 

That evening at*the tea-table Tommy Dale an- 
nounced that he had accepted a situation as beok- 
keeper and confidential clerk in a wholesale bard- 





ware store in the city. Sohe went away, and for 
months did not once come home. He wrote often, 
speaking of Ednetta with careless regard, just as 
he did of Dobbin, and the peacock, and olo Mrs. 
Tinklepangh’s rheumatism. 

And then, presently, the man having r'sen in 
him, the woman rose in her. As soon as 
found she couldn’t antennae Bora poeerven him. 
So she began to mope again ; 
and when Tommy came home upon a Ihanks- 
giving she looked more like a pink snow. drift than 
ever—as cold and white and rose-tinted. 

**T’'m worried about Ednetta,” said Aunt 

, who was broiling chicken, with ‘Tom- 
my to hand the salt and butter. “‘ She don’t eat 
her victuals as she used to; and either she isn’t 
well or something is on her mind. I wish 
would have a talk with her, and find out which it 
is, for I don’t know but she ought to be taking 
medicine.” 


Fora moment Ednetta, who was sitting by the 
stove-pipe in her room above the kitchen, heard 
no sound from below but the crackling of the 
coals and the rattle of Mrs. Lightbody’s knife and 
fork, as she turned the chicken and dabbed it 
with butter. Then Tommy spoke. 

“* This is a plump bird,” said he. 
of old Topknot’s brood ?” 

Not to be worth so much as a passing remark ! 
Ednetta did not wait to hear any thing more, but 
going in a dark closet, where there was nothing 
but two trunks and a pile of bedding, she put her 
head down on a goose-feather pillow, that fluffed 
about her face as though with a sort of inanimate 
sympathy, and cried as if June had touched the 
snow-drift at last. When she appeared down 
stairs her face was like a ‘‘ rose newly washed in 
a shower,” for Ednetta always seemed to grow 
handsomer for it, whatever she did. 

“A daughter of she that was Jane Morey,” 
Aunt Lightbody was saying. ‘‘ I don’t suppose 
you remember her; but she and your mother 
were great knit-ups. She is visiting now at her 
aunt Duane’s, and she seems like a right pretty 
girl, with her mother’s curls and red cheeks. I 
will invite her over to tea. Or we will make a 
little evening party—just ask a few in. I am 
satisfied she would please you, and I shall feel 
better about you, Tommy, to see you well mar- 
ried.” ‘ 

There are rare moments when the dull win- 
dows of the body seem to open, and the ‘‘anoint- 
ed eye” may look through and catch a glimpse 
of the luminous, transfigured soul within—just 
a token of what it will be when clothed upon 
with immortality. ‘This moment came uncon- 
sciously to Ednetta as she paused with her hand 
on the rude latch of the stairway door; and 
Tommy, looking up, saw through the folds of 
pride and coquetry and self-disdain that wrapped 
in her heart like the petals of arose ‘There was 
no need of words to say what neither of them 
would ever have said in words; but instantly 
they knew life was for them both thing. 

““T wonder,” said Mrs. Lightbody, as she 
scraped up the plates after breakfast, ‘‘ I haven't 
thought of broiled chicken before. “There is no- 
thing like it for a delicate appetite, and I haven't 
seen Ednetta look so much like herself for weeks 
as she does now. I am so glad she relished it.” 

Instead of arching her mouth and looking like 
Pygmalion’s statue before it awoke, Ednetta 
only laughed and blushed in a human way, as 
she said, ‘‘ Yes, mother, that chicken was de- 
licious. I am all right now.” 

When the time of the swarming of bees had 
— again Tommy Dale and Ednetta were mar- 
ried, 

“The dear children !” said Aunt Lightbody, 
with a triumphant sigh, as she whisked the eggs 
for the twelfth kind of wedding-eake; ‘‘ they 
hardly knew their own minds; but I brought it 
about at last!” 


**Ts it one 





SUNDAY EVENING IN A 
SUABIAN VILLAGE. 
See illustration on page 72. 


ae agreeable picture which our engraving 
represents will commend itself to the feel- 
ings und tastes of those who love a romantic idyl 
of pastoral life. They may have dreamed of 
sedan it and seeing it, one day or other, in some 
peaceful abode of an innocent yet intelligent peo- 
ple, not too much oppressed with toil and cares 
a my occasional enjoyment of a gay and social 
our 
But where to find that happiest spot below? 


It is doubtful if the peasantry of any country in 
Europe answer this description. Dancing, in- 
deed, is nowhere absolutely unknown; but in 
some places, and with some classes, it is an af- 
fair of too much ceremony, luxurious pomp, and 
etiquette, with others, probably, of too much 
rude and coarse dissipation, to resemble Gold- 
smith’s delightful reminiscence (perhaps an im- 
aginary one) of the French rustic party for whom 
his flute made such acceptable music when 
“‘the traveler” stopped on his pedestrian jour- 
ney through their fertile land: 

How often have I led th ive choir, 

With tuneless pi beside murmuring Loire! 
Where ‘aune. chong the m 

‘from the wave, the Seales dows 

my harsh out, ee still 
= ie eae ae pir skill, 
tongettel pag. 
Those people were the French peasantry of a hun- 
dred years ago, just before their terrible social 
and political Revolution. The scenes and actions 
which are being performed, in these very days, 
‘*beside the murmuring Loire,” are dreadfully 
unlike such as our amiable poet describes; as 
different as ‘‘ Sweet Auburn,” before the eviction 
of its cotters, from the actual state of any Irish 
village known to have existed since ‘‘ Malachi 
wore the collar of gold” in that long-suffering isl- 
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and of Erin. The country folk have sometimes 
danced on Sundays and holidays, or in harvest- 
time gatherings of an evening; but have they 
often been sincerely happy and purely, innocent- 
ly merry? If so, may they soon again be en- 
abled to throng the green, with hearts as 
light and feet as nimble as in ‘‘the good old 
times!” We think of the present bloody con- 
flicts of Frenchmen and Germans ‘‘beside the 
murmuring Loire,” and our minds travel away 
quite out of France, into that other country of 
the Continent, whence some of the invading sol- 
pr Bae marched to perform the hideous work 
of slaughter and havoc, at the bidding of kings 
and statesmen. It is in that region of South 
Germany, including the vine-covered hills of the 
Neckar, and the pleasantest parts of Wiirtem- 
berg and Baden, which keeps the old Suabian 
name and nature, that the artist has located his 
group of gladsome maidens seated together in 
waiting for their partners at the Sunday-evening 
dance. German girls and young fellows, if not 
in Prussia, ‘em in Suabia, in Bavaria, and in Aus- 
tria, can still enjoy a dance as freely as the French 
used to do. We only hope it will not be long 
before the King of Prussia allows the jolly boys 
of his Suabian contingent forces to go back to 
their fair companions on the village green, when 
the labors and pastimes of peace shall be resumed 
both in Germany and France. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE recent resolution passed in Congress au- 
thori the 

ers to visit the island of San Domingo, and re- 
port on the condition and resources of that coun- 
uy, has awakened much interest in the public 
mind. If Dominica is to be annexed to the United 
States, a brief review of geographical and his- 
torical facts may not be amiss. The island of 
Santo Domingo—or, as it is often called, the isl- 
and of Hayti—is one of the largest and most 
beautiful of the West Indies, being nearly four 
hundred miles long in its longest part, and not 
far from one hundred and sixty miles wide. It 
is divided into two republics, Dominica and 
Hayti, the exact boundaries of each never having 
been definitely settled ; but the former controls 
about seventeen thousand square miles, embrac- 
ing the eastern portion of the island. e popu- 
lation is about one hundred and forty thousand. 
The political struggles of San Domingo have 
been numerous. It was recognized as an inde- 
pendent republic by France and Great Britain 
about 1845. The climate is salubrious, and the 
soil exceedingly fertile. Cabinet woods abound 
in the island, and the most luscious fruits, and 
the richest flowering plants. The mineral re- 
sources of the country include gold, silver, pla- 
tina, copper, iron, and tin; also marble, anti- 
mony, rock-salf, and numerous other valuable 
substances. When the three commissioners re- 
perseiy from their visit we may expect interesting 

e 





It is stated that since the completion of Roth- 
ermel’s great picture of the “ Battle of Gettys- 
burg,” @ curious discovery has been made; 
namely, that there is no room in the Capitol at 
Harrisburg large enough to contain it. 





Four Egyptian students have recently entered 
the Syrian Protestant College at pot, having 
come from five hundred miles up the Nile. 





A sad practical joke was played upon a young 
wife who was carrying ft to her husband on 
the Paris ramparts. She was suddenly told in 
sport that her husband had been killed by the 

russians. She fell, and went into a lethargic 
state, from which even her husband, who soon 
went to her, could not rouse her; and she died 
in a few hours. 





Tron wire is now made as fine as hair, and we 
understand that it is | ly used in the manu- 
facture of hair jewelry. is is doubtless satis- 
factory to purchasers if they understand it; but 
if fine wire were substituted for genuine hair 
supplied to the jeweler, one might most justly 
complain. 





Hempstead Plains has been converted into the 
“Garden City.”” By the direction of Mr. A. T. 
Stewart the land has been prepared for build- 
ing, the city is all laid out, and about twenty 
houses will be erected this season. The design 
of Mr. Stewart’s scheme is to offer to those un- 
able to live well in the city a pleasant home 
within easy reach of city work, at such a cost 
that persons of moderate incomes can avail 
themselves of it. 





Sometimes from the lips of little ones there 
come such words of wisdom that it is worth while 
to listen to them and treasure them up. We 
know a little fellow, not far from five years old, 
whose father is a clergyman, and the child some- 
times amuses himself by playing ‘‘ church.”’ One 
Sunday he got his little chair and table and 
books, and commenced his service, content to 
have only the partial attention of the other 
children who were in the room. After singing 
a hymn, the boy began his sermon, his words 
apparently being suggested in part by the pic- 
tures in his book, and by what he saw about him 
in the room. A lady in the family chanced to 
overhear him, and took ‘verbatim’ notes, as 
follows: 

“You must be good. You mustn't be naughty 
or wicked. You must be good. You must go 
to heaven. You mustn’t be afraid in the dark. 
You mustn’t cry. You mustn’t kill any udder 
man. You must be a good boy. You mustn't 
do any thing to any boy when he does something 
bad to you. You must come right away from 
him. You must just kiss him, and not look at 
him any more. You mustn’t go by any naughty 
boy. You mustn’t whip any horse what isn’t 
running away. You must be kind to horses. 
You must do what your mudder tells you. You 
mustn’t steal raisins. Supposing you are a baby, 

oumustn’tcry. Youmustlaugh. Youmustn’t 

it any body. If you are a boy, you must be 
“a You mustn’t steal flowers in any udder 
body’s garden. Supposing ron know a lady— 
Miss Lizzie—you mustn’t take any of her flow- 
ers withoutasking. Babies mustneverery. Men 
must never be drunken; and boys must never be 


intment of commission- } 





wicked ; and dogs must never bite a man; and 
a fish must—don’t kick—a fish don’t walk— 
what does it do?”” And here a little break oc- 
curred in the discourse, in reflecting upon the 
duties of a fish ; so we will end our notes, which 
we have given believing that the little sermon 
contains more good lessons than many which 
are listened to every Sunday, and that it will be 
of some interest mothers of other small 
preachers. 





Near Calistoga, California, there is a petrified 
forest, embracing about ten acres. Alli the trees 
are in astate of complete petrifaction. Most of 
them have fallen to the ground, but a few are still 
standing. They comprise red-wood, madrone, 
manzanita, and oak, and contain specimens elev- 
en feet in circumference. The petrifaction of 
the fir species is the most pleasing in appearance. 
The pitch layers have formed inte beautiful 
quartz crystals, and are really handsome orna- 
ments. Savans say that the forest standing was 
ages ago immersed in water, and that the petri- 
faction took place while so immersed. few 
weeks ago one of these petrified trees heving 
been split open, a live creature, about two inches 
long, and resembling a lizard, jumped out. By 
counting the layers in which it was embedded, it 
appeared that the tree was five hundred years 
old when it began to petrify. 





The aeronaut, Mr. Glaisher, has made a curious 
discovery. In his aerial voyages he has noticed 
that the voice of a woman is audible at the height 
of about two miles, while a man’s voice has never 
been heard higher than a mile! 





An inch of poetry, from a foreign paper, tells 
about the truth concerning the war: 


“Inch by inch, and day by day, 

Beleaguered Paris wastes away, 

And hunger rings the silent knell 

Of hearts that Moltke can not quell; 
While Saxon and Bavarian meet 

To crawl and cringe at Prussia’s feet, 
And lay their puny honors down 

To guisad an imperial crown.” 





There is already a great scarcity of coal in 
Germany, which, of course, must increase. It 
arises from the want of labor in the mines, caused 
by the war levies. 





It is estimated that about $30,000 is the cost 
of the amusements in this city every night dur- 
ing the season. Of course this is not the aver- 
age sum the year round; yet it is probable that 
the amount annually expended is not less than 
$7,000,000. 





A flickering light is very trying to the eyes, 
The reason of this is that the eye has the power 
of adapting itself to the amount of light received 
by it; and when rapidly recurring demands for 
the exercise of this power are made, the faculty 
is fatigued by the excessive exertion. A com- 
mon gas flame is generally unsteady ; an Argand 
burner is a great improvement upon it, and a 
German student-lamp, so called, is even better. 





The variety of articles now made from India 
rubber is truly wonderful, as well as the amount 
of material consumed annually. There are in 
America and Europe more than 150 mannfac- 
tories of India rubber articles, employing some 
500 operatives each, and consuming more than 
10,000,000 pounds of the gum per year. The busi- 
ness is constantly increasing, yet there seems 
little danger that the supply of gum will be ex- 
hausted. The belt of land around the globe, 500 
miles north and 500 miles south of the equator, 
abounds in trees producing the gum of India 
rubber. They can be tapped, it is stated, for 
twenty successive seasons without injury; and 
the trees stand so close that one can gather the 
sap of eighty in a day, each tree yielding, on an 
average, three table-spoonfuls daily. Forty-three 
thousand of these trees have been counted ina 
tract of country thirty miles long by eight wide. 





The recent cold weather, and like severe snaps 
which doubtless are before us, will be borne 
more patiently if we consider how grateful will 
be the ice made when next midsummer comes. 
Every where the ice-storers are busy, and there 
is a prospect that there will be no special scar- 
city next season. 





Charity is often bestowed in a careless or un- 
gracious manner, which injures the feelings of 
the recipient more than it benefits him other- 
wise. For, although there are scores of coarse 
and hardened beggars, who make no attempt to 
work honestly for a living, there are thousands 
of needy ones, whose feelings are as delicate as 
if they abounded in wealth. A beautiful story is 
told of Lamartine. One day a destitute author 
called upon him, and, after telling him his con- 
dition, begged the loan of some money. La- 
martine, much moved by his story, gave him the 
amount asked. He then conducted his visitor 
to the vestibule. As he opened the street door 
the unfortunate author shivered in his thin coat. 
A sudden idea struck Lamartine, and calling out, 
“ Monsieur, you are forgetting your over-coat,”’ 
he quickly took down an over-coat that was 
hanging in the passage, and assisted his needy 
visitor to put it on with so much dexterity and 

race that the poor man, quite overcome, did not 
ee how to refuse a gift which was so delicate- 
ly offered to him. 


Texas women manage their husbands in a 
somewhat summary manner, if one may be taken 
as a sample of the whole. A handsome woman 
recently rode into a village near Denton, went 
rapidly to a drinking-saloon, and singled out a 
fine-looking man among the crowd of drinkers. 
She ordered him to put down the glass which he 
was about to drain. He dashed down the glass 
and ran away; the lady followed, and finally cor- 
nered him in the billiard-room. She told him, 
in a firm, determined voice, that the place he 
was in and the course ne was pursuing would 
not answer for her husband; that he was wasting 
her property, and that she would no longer con- 
sent to be disgraced and impoverished by him. 
She took his pistol from him, cocked it, and 
presented it at him, and told him he must leave 
or die. He concluded to leave. She marched 
him out as a prisoner of war to where his horse 
was hitched, ordered him to mount, and in afew 
minutes the two were leaving town, the wife 
riding in the rear of her captured YOrd, with his 
six-shooter in her hand 
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THE GOLDEN WEDDING.—Drxawn sy Grorce Waite, rrom a Sxetcu sy Taomas Wortu.—({Sex Pace 74.] 














OLD LOVES. 


Louise, have you forgotten yet 
The corner of the flowery land— 
The ancient garden where we met, 
My hand that trembled in your hand? 
Our lips found words scarce sweet enough, 
As low beneath the willow-trees 
We sat—have you forgotten, love, 
Do you remember, Love Louise ? 


Marie, have you forgotten ye 

The loving barter that we made— 
The rings we changed, the suns that set, 

The wood falfilled of song and shade? 
The fountains that were musical 

By many an ancient trysting-tree ; 
Marie, have you forgotten all, 

Do you remember, Love Marie? 


Christine, have you forgotten yet 

Your room, with scent and roses gay, 
My garret, near the sky ‘twas set, 

The April hours, the nights of May, 
The clear, calm nights; the stars above, 

That whispered—they were fairest seen 
With no cloud veil—remember, love, 

Do you remember, Love Christine ? 


Louise is married ; and—well-a-day !— 
Marie a sadder road has ta’en ; 
And pale Christine has passed away, 
In Southern suns to flower again. 
Ah me, for one and all of us! 
Marie, Christine, Louise forget ; 
Our bower of love is ruinous, 
And I alone remember yet. 








THE COLDEN WEDDING. 
See illustration on page 73. 


A gy soinge the open doors come flocking a 
troop of children, grandchildren, nephews, 
nieces, consins, and distant friends, eager to con- 
gratulate the aged couple, the hero and heroine 
of the evening, who have passed half a century 
side by side. Fifty years ago, in the flush of 
youth, they stood thus side by side, bride and 
bridegroom in very truth, ready to set out on 
their long journey. How much have they seen 
in that time! Revolutions enough in their own 
circle, doubtless—some have come and others 
gone; domestic joys and sorrows; friends lost 


and made ; and th the whole, re and 
pain so closely that it would be hard to 
tell which w heavier in the balance. And, 
abroad, what has this half century made ! 


Empires overthrown ; sovereigns made and un- 
mall ; great men born and passed away—so 
many, indeed, that. one grows almost dazed at 
the But in this pretty picture the 
venerable bride and bridegroom see only the pres- 
ent; the grandchildren that cluster round them ; 
the matrons and mature men who will never be 
any thing but children to them; the familiar 
faces of the friends whom time has spared to con- 
gratulate them; ard the lover-like youth and 


b will rise from the ashes 
of the pa the aged couple will catalogue 
those are gone, and wish that they too might 
have lived to see the day, and wonder if, some- 
where unseen, they may not have mingled in the 
throng. 





THE STILL-ROOM PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


olden times no house—at least, no large 
house—in the country was without its still- 
room; that is, a room in which a still was kept 
at work, and all the processes of distillation car- 
ried. on. 
flavorings for cookery, 
for np A numerous ailments of the 


kept 
rosery and the herb-gar- 
den, which in those days was of 


to any healing or medicinal virtues, 
il gg Ae yes an dn penn 
pe still-room itself was looked upon 


; and it furnished an agreeable 
occupation for the younger ladies of the house 
whenever it was a dull time for hunting and 
hawking, or whenever the state of the weather 


emp Reel anemia yale oman 
still-room maids, collected, sorted 
pared the various isti 


tended to the cleaning of the 

the ree a and oe 
— which such operations would 
en 


We can readily imagine that these still-rooms 
must have been very im nt places, and that 


their purpose in another way, for, having lab- 
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ladies of the present day many an hour 

and with profit. Those who live in the country 
have the requisite materials for the most ex- 
quisite perfumes close within reach. The culti- 
vation of many of these forms an agreeable gar- 
dening amusement, while the work of distillation 
itself fosters the study both of botany and chem- 
istry. The distilling of perfumes is a very in- 
expensive pursuit, and it has often been a mat- 
ter of surprise to us that more attention is not 
paid in the present day to the home manufacture 
of them. 

For the benefit of our young readers, and in 
the hope that it may prove an amusement for 
their leisure hours, and at the same time enable 
them to save their money, we purpose, before we 
conclude this paper, to give them several easy 
recipes for scents or perfumes, both for their 
rooms and their persons, which they will have no 
difficulty in carrying out. Wherever aromatic 
plants abound, even among people in the lowest 
stage of civilization, we generally find that some 
means have been devised for extracting their es- 
sence, and that the natives are more or less fond 
of perfumes. 

A still is a very simple apparatus, and so in- 
expensive that one to answer all the purposes of 
private use and amusement may be purchased 
for a few shillings; but even without the aid of 
a still it is an easy matter to extract the essence 
of flowers. ‘Take any sweet-scented flowers you 
may choose, place them in layers in a clean 
earthen pot, and over each layer sprinkle fine 
salt. Repeat the process until the pot is filled, 
cover closely, and place the pot in a cellar. Forty 
days after this, strain the essence from the whole 
through a crape by pressure; put it into a clean 
glass bottle, and expose it six weeks to the rays 
of the sun and the evening dew to purify. One 
drop of this essence will be sufficient to scent a 
pint of water. Another mode: Gather sweet- 
scented flowers without stalks, put them into a 
jar three parts filled with olive or almond oil. 
After twenty-four hours turn them out upon a 
coarse cloth and squeeze all the oil from them. 
Throw away the old flowers, and repeat the 
ess with the same oil, but with tesh-gathived 
flowers, three or four times, according to the 
strength of the perfume desired. The oil thus 
impregnated with the volatile essence of the flow- 
ers must be mixed with an equal quantity of 
rectified spirit, and shaken every day for a fort- 
night. It may then be poured off, when it will 
be found beautifully scented and fit for use. 

With the use of a still, essence of roses and 
lavender-water may be made as follows : 

Essence of Roses.—Take of clean, fresh-gath- 
ered damask-rose leaves four parts, and put them 
into a still with twelve parts of water. Distill 
off one-half, repeat the process, and when a suf- 
ficient quantity of liquid has been obtained, use 
it as water to fresh rose leaves, and continue this 
process until the quantity desired has been ob- 
tained. If carefully done, this essence is very 
powerful. 

Lavender - Water.—Pick the lavender from its 
stalks, and to every pound put a quart of water 
in a cold still over a slow fire. Distill very slow- 
ly, and when finished clear ont the still, put the 
lavender-water back again, and distill over again 
as slowly as before. This is donble-distilled lav- 
ender-water, which will be found excellent. It 
must be kept in bottles well corked. 

Apartments may be scented in several ways 
by pot pourri, for which there are man 
We give the following, as it is one of best : 

:2 oe 2 pga 


orris-root slices ; a and 
2 ounces of storax ; + ounce of musk ; of 
anglica, sliced ; 1 quart of red-colored 

2 handfuls of lavender flowers ; + handful of rose 
mary flowers; + handful of bay leaves; + hand- 
ful of laurel leaves ; 3 Seville oranges, stuck full 
of cloves, then dried in a cool oven and pound- 
ed; 4 handful of knotted m; and 2 hand- 
fals of balm of Gilead, dried. Mode: Put all 
these ingredients into a deep china jar in layers, 
and strew each layer with a little bay-salt; keep 
the jar covered quite close for some time. When 
opened, the perfume will be beautiful, and it will 
last a long while. 

Pastilles also are useful for the same purpose. 
The following is a good recipe. Ingredients: 1 
part of neroli, 2 parts of nitre, 13 parts of galba- 
num, 12 parts of tears of olibanum, 11 parts of 
tears of storax, 16 parts of orange powder, 70 
parts of charcoal, gum-tragacanth dissolved in 
15 parts of orange-flower water, and 17 parts of 
rose- water. Mode: Dissolve the gum - traga- 
canth as directed, reduced to a fine powder, and 
well mix all the ingredients that require it, stir 
in the liquids, and use as much of the dissolved 
gum - tragacanth as will make the whole mass 
into a stiff paste. Form this paste into pyra- 
mids, and light them at the top. 

The best method of diffusing scent through an 
apartment is by means of a spirit-lamp. The 
scent, however, for this purpose must be pure 
essence containing no water. This must be put 
into the lamp, which should be provided with a 
thick lamp-cotton, above which must be placed 
a small ball of spongy platinum. Set light to 
the wick ; as soon as the platinum ball is red-hot, 
blow out the flame. ‘The platinum will continue 


Pot Pourri.—In 


. 
, 


our subject, but we 
have exhausted allotted to us. We 
must, therefore, briefly, in conclusion, caution 


our readers that the scenting of an apartment is 
a very different thing from disinfecting it. 








A Story. ‘ 
By rue Avtsor or “Lapy Avpizr's Srorer,” ere. 





CHAPTER XI. 
DANGER. 


HE snares that year was Ls dines one, ana 

we spent the our lives out-of- 
doors, driving, wh sss A el about the garden 
sometimes until long after dark. It was weather 
in which it was a kind of treason against Nature 
to waste an hour in the house. 

We went very often for long rambles in Cum- 
ber Wood, winding up with an afternoon tea- 
drinking in the little study at the Priory —a 
home-like, unceremonious entertainment, which 
Milly delighted in. She used to seem to me on 
those occasions like some happy child playing at 
being mistress of the house. 

Augusta Darrell was almost always with us. 
I was sorely puzzled and perplexed by her con- 
duct at this time. It seemed to be all that 
kind step-mother’s could be, Her old indiffer~ 
ent air had quite vanished ; she was more:cord- 
ial, more affectionately interested in Miily’s ha 
aon than I had supposed it possible she couk 

. The girl was completely melted by the 
change in her manner, and responded to this new 
warmth with artless confidence in its reality. 

I remembered all I had seen and-all haa 


newly awakened regard for Milly, and pleasant 
participation in her happiness, had beer only a 

piece of acting. It was nothing but 
look—one earnest, despairing, look: 
that told me this; but it was a look that betray- 
ed the secret of a life. From that moment I 
never again trusted Augusta Darrell. 

With the beginning of autumn the weather 
changed, and there came a dull, rainy season. 
Troublé came to us with the change of the 
weather. There was a good deal of low fever 
about Thornleigh, and Milly caught it. She had 
never neglected her visits among the poor, even 
in favor of those pleasant engagements with An- 
gus Egerton; and there is no doubt she had 
taken the fever from some of the cottagers. 

She was not alarmingly ill, nor was the fever 
supposed to be contagious, except under certain 
conditions. Mr. Hale, the Thornleigh doctor, 
made very light of the business, and assured us 
that his patient would be as well as ever in a 
week’s time. But in the mean while my dear 
girl kept her room, and I nursed her, with the 
— of her devoted little maid, , 
and would vf half an hour, or jonger. 

; an , OF . 
ing to Mos Darrell or to He 
much depressed by this illness, and impatient 
for his betrothed’s recovery. He had i 
ly forbidden to see her, as perfect repose was 


an 
essential condition to her we 

The week was nearly over, and Milly had im- 
proved considerably. She was. now able to sit 


day, without a break in the leaden sky. 
last there came a fine evening, and I went down 
to the terrace to take a solitary walk after my 
long imprisonment. It was between six and 
seven o'clock; Milly was asleep, and there was 
no probability of my being wanted in the sick- 
room for half an hour or so. _ I left. ample in- 
structions with my handy little assistant, and 
went down for my constitutional, muffled in a 
warm shawl. 


It was dusk when I went ont, and thing 
was unusually quiet, not a Icaf stirring in the 
stagnant atmosp Late as it was, the even- 


ing was almost oppressively warm, and I was 
glad to throw off my shawl. I walked up and 
down the terrace in front of the Hall for about 
ten minutes, and then went round toward the 
drawing-room windows. Before I had quite 
reached the first of these I was arrested by a 
sound so strange that I stopped in to 
listen. Throughout all that followed L no 
time to consider whether I was doing right or 
wrong in hearing what I did hear; but I believe 
if I had had ample leisure for deliberation, it 
would have come to the same thing—I should 
hr ee 
consequence to loved that I think loy- 
alty to her outweighed any treachery against the 


The strange sound that brought me to a stand- 
een Seren ender was Conon 


sobbing—such . 
of as one does not hear many times in 





a life. I had never heard any thing like it until | 
that night. 


Angus Egerton’s sonorous voice broke in upon 
those tempestuous sobs almost angrily : 

‘¢ Augusta, this is most supreme folly.” 

The sobs went on for some minutes longer un- 
checked. I heard his step sounding heavily as 
he walked up and down the room. 

“*T am waiting to hear the meaning of all this,” 
he said by-and-by. “T suppose there is some 
meaning.’ 

“ ba! Angus, is it so easy for you to forget the 

t ad 


“Tt was forgotten long ago,” he answered, 
“by both of us, I should think. When my mo- 
ther bribed you to leave Ilfracombe, you made a 
barter of my love and of my happiness. I was 
a weak fool in those days, and I took the busi- 
ness to heart bitterly enough, God knows; but 
the lesson was a ul one, and it served its turn, 
I have never trusted myself to love any woman 
since that day till I met the pure young creature 
who is to be my wife. Her truth is above all 
doubt; she will not sell her birth-right for a mess 
of pottage.” 

“The mess of pottage was not for me, Angus. 
It was my father’s bargain, not mine. I was told 
that you kad done with me—that you had never 
meant tomarry me. Yes, Angus, your mother 
told me that with her own lips; and I was hur- 
Tied off to a French convent, to learn to 

: A couple of years’ schooling 
was the price I rec r my broken heart. 
That was wh r mother called making me a 
lady. I Seong che om oak in those 
two d 2 i not or my pas- 


I myself up to that 
bse: ho cepa mga was deed; and 
they told me I made more in two years 
than other girls made in six. had nothing else 
to live for. 


“Except the hope of a rich husband,” said 
Mr. n, with @ sneer. 

“Ob, God! how cruel a man can be to a wo- 
man he has once loved!” cried Mrs. Darrell, pas- 
sionately. ‘‘ Yes, I did marry a rich man, An- 
ges; but I never schemed or tried to win him. 
The chance came to me without a hope or a 
thought of mine. It was the chance of rescue 
from the dreariest life of drudgery that a poor, 
dependent creature ever lived, and I took it. 
But I have never forgotten you, Angus Egerton, 
not for one hour of my life.” 

a pecan (Pgs should have taken the trou- 
ble to me,” he answered, very coldly. 
of my life I made it my chief 


business to you, and‘all the pain connect- 
ed with our intance ; and having succeeded 
in doing that, it seems 8 pity that we should dis. 


turb the stagnant waters of that dead lake whick 
men call the past.” 

“ Would to God that we had never met again !" 
she said. 


“*T can quite echo that aspiration, if we ara 
likely to have many such scenes as this,” re- 


Afigus. 
“ Cruel—cruel!” she muttered. ‘Oh, An- 


gus, I have been so patient! I have clung to 
hope in the face ir. When my husband 
died I fancied love would reawaken. 
How cals eet Winget? I thought it was to 
me you would come back—to me, whom you 
once loved so passionately— not to that girl. 
You came back to her, and still I was patient. 
I set myself against her to win back your love. 
Yes, Angus, I to do that till very lately. 


She is younger and handsomer than I.” 

“She is better than you, Augusta. It was 
not her beauty that won me, but something no- 
bler and rarer tham beauty: it was her perfect 
nature. The more faulty we are ourselves, the 
more fondly we cling to a good woman. But I 
don’t want to say hard things, Augusta. Pray 
let us put all this folly aside at once and forever. 
You took your course in the past, and it has 
landed you in a very prosperous position. Let 
me take mine in the present, and let us be friends, 
if possible.” 

**You know that is not possible. We must 
be all the world to each other or the bitterest 
enemies.” 

**T shall never be your enemy, Mrs. Dar- 
rel.” 

‘But I am yours; yes, I am yours from this 
night, and hers. You think I can look on tame- 
ly, and see you devoted to that girl? I have only 
been playing a part. I thought it was in my 
power to win you back.” 

All this was said with a kind of passionate 
recklessness, as if the speaker, having suddenly 
thrown off her mask, searcely cared how utterly 
she herself. 

* Good-night, Mrs. Darrell. You will think 
of these things more wisely to-morrow. Let us 
be civil to each other, at least, while circum- 
stances bring us together; and, for God's sake, 
be kind to your step-daughter! Do not think 
of her as a rival; my love for you had died long 
before I saw her. You need bear no malice 
against her on that account. Good-night.” 


* Good-night, 

I heard door open and shut, 
and knew that he was gone. I walked on past 
the open windows, not caring if Mrs. Darrell saw 
me. It might be better for Milly, perhaps, that 
she should know Lhad heard her secret, and had 
been put upon my guard. But I do not think 
she saw me: 


It was about a quarter of an hour later when 
I went in, and a Mange sess dark by that time. 
In the hall Eanes Mrs. Darrell, dressed for walk- 


ing. 

**T am going round the shrubberies, Miss Crof- 
ton,” she said, Pipa. cy somme to-night, 
is it not? I think we shall all have the fever if 
this weather lasts.” 

She did not wait for my answer, but passed 
out quickly, 1 went back to Milly’s room, and 
found her still sleeping peacefully. Ten minutes 
afterward I heard the rain beating against the 
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windows, and knew that it had set in for a wet 
night. 

Se Ntrs. Darrell will not be able to go far,” I 
thought. ‘ a 

I sat by the bedside for some time thinking 
of what I had heard. It was something to have 
had so strong a proof of Angus Egerton’s loyalty 
to my dear girl; and assured.of that, I did not 
fear Mrs. Darrell’s malice. Yet I could not help 
wishing that the marriage had been appointed 
for an earlier date, and that the time which step- 
mother and daughter were to spend together 
had been shorter. 

Milly woke, and sat up for about half an hour, 
supported by pillows, to take a cup of tea, while 
I talked to her a little about the pleasantest sub- 
jects I could think of. She asked if Mr. Egerton 
had been at Thornleigh that evening. 

*¢ Yes, dear, he has been.” 

**Did you see him, Mary?” 

“*No; I did not see him.” 

She gave a little disappointed sigh. It was 
her delight to hear me repeat his messages to 
her, word for word, ever so many times over. 

‘Then you have nothing to tell me about him, 


“‘ Nothing, except that I know he loves you.” 
** Ah, Mary, there was a time when you doubt- 
ed him!” 

‘That time is quite past and gone, dear.” 

She kissed me as she gave me back her cup 
and saucer, and promised to go to sleep again, 
while I went to my room to write a long letter 
home. 

I was occupied in this way for more than an 
hour; and then, having sealed my letter, went 
down with it to the hall to put it on a table where 
all letters intended to be taken to the post in the 
morning were placed overnight. 

It was nearly ten o'clock by this time, and I 
was startled by the sound of the hall door open- 
ing softly from without while I was putting down 
my letter. I looked round quickly, and saw Mrs. 
Darrell coming in, wet through and through, 

**Good gracious me!” I cried, involuntarily ; 
“have you been out all this time in the rain, 
Mrs. Darrell ?” 

“Yes, I have been out in the rain, Miss Crof- 
ton,” she answered, in a vexed, impatient tone. 
**Is that so very shocking to your sober ideas 
of propriety? I could not endure the house to- 
night. One has feverish fancies sometimes—at 
least I have; and I preferred being out in the 
rain to not being out at all. Good-night.” 

She gave me a haughty nod, and ran up stairs 
with a quick, light step. The old butler came 
to lock and bolt the hail door as the clock struck 
ten, according to unalterable custom ; and I went 
back to my room, wondering what could have 
kept Mrs. Darrell out so long—whether she had 
been upon some special errand, or had only been 
wandering about the grounds in a purposeless 
way. 


For some days Milly went on very well; then 
there came a little change for the worse. The 
symptoms were not quite so favorable. Mr. 
Hale assured us that there was no reason for 
alarm; the recovery was only a little retarded. 
He had not the least doubt that all would go well. 
Mr. Egerton was very quick to take fright, how- 
ever, and insisted on a great man being sum- 
moned immediately from Manchester. 

The great man came, and his opinion coin- 
cided entirely with that of Mr. Hale. There was 
not the slightest cause for fear. Careful nursing 
and quiet were the two essential points. The 
patient’s mind was to be made as happy as possi- 
ble. The physician made minute inquiries as to 
the arrang ts for attend in the sick-room, 
and suggested a professional nurse. But I plead- 
ed so hard against this, assuring him of my ca- 
pacity for doing much more than I had to do, 
that he gave way, and consented to Milly being 
waited on only by myself and her maid. 

Mrs. Darrell was present during this conver- 
sation, and I was rather surprised by her taking 
my side of the question with regard to the nurs- 
ing, as it was her usual habit to oppose me upon 
all subjects. To-day she was singularly gracious. 

Another week went by, and there was no change 
for the better, nor any very perceptible change 
for the worse. ‘The patient was a little weaker, 
and suffered from a depression of mind, against 
which all my efforts were vain. 

Angus Egerton came twice daily during this 
week, but he rarely saw Mrs. Darrell. I think 
he studiously avoided meeting her after that 
painful scene in the drawing-room. It was for 
me he inquired, and he used to come up stairs 
to the corridor ontside Milly's room, and stand 
there talking to me in a low voice, and feeling 
a kind of satisfaction, I believe, in being so near 
his darling. 

Once I ventured to tell her that he was there, 
and to let him speak a few words for her to hear. 
But the sound of the voice she loved so well had 
such an agitating effect upon her, that I sorely 
repented my imprudence, and took good care 
not to repeat it. 

So the days went by, in that slow, dreary way 
in which sime passes when those we love are ill; 
and it seemed, in thc dead calm of the sick-room, 
ue all the business of life hn’ come to a stand- 
still. 

I did not see much of Mrs. Darrell during this 
period. She came to Milly’s door two or three 
times a day to ask about her progress, with all 
appearance of affection and anxiety; but through- 
out the rest of the day remained secluded in 
her own rooms. I noticed that she had a wan, 
haggard look at this time, like that of a person 
who has gone for a long while without sleep ; 
but this in no manner surprised me, after that 
scene in the drawing-room. 

As the time went by I felt that my strength 
was beginning to fail, and I sadly feared that we 
might have at last to employ the professional aid 
which the Manchester physician had suggested. 








I had slept very little from the beginning of Mil- 
ly’s illness, being too anxious to sleep when I had 
the opportunity of doing so; and I now began to 
suffer from the effects of this prolonged sleepless- 
ness. But I struggled resolutely against fatigue, 
determined to see my dear girl through the fever 
if possible; and I succeeded wonderfully, by the 
aid of unlimited cups of strong tea, and always 
ably seconded by Susan Dodd, Milly’s devoted 
maid. 

Between us we two performed all the duties 
of the sick-room. ‘The medicines, wine, soups, 
jellies, and all things required for the invalid 
were kept in the dressing-room, which commu- 
nicated with the bedroom by one door, and had 
another door opening on to the corridor. 

The sick-room, which was very large and airy, 
was by this means kept free from all litter; and 
Susan and I took pleasure in making it look 
bright and fresh. I used to fetch a bouquet from 
the garden every morning for the little table b 
the bed. At the very commencement of Milly's 
illness I had missed Peter, Mrs. Thatcher's grand- 
son. I asked one of the men what had become 
of him, and was told that he had taken the fever, 
and was lying ill at his grandmother’s cottage. 
I mentioned this to Mrs. Darrell, and asked her 
permission to send him some wine and other lit- 
tle comforts, to which she assented. 

The Manchester physician came a second time 
after a week’s interval, and on this occasion he 
was not so positive in his opinion as to the case. 
He did not consider that there was peril as yet, 
he said; but the patient was weaker, and he was 
by no means satisfied. He prescribed a change 
of medicine, repeated his injunctions about care 
and quiet; and so departed, after requesting Mr. 
Hale to telegraph for him in the event of any 
change for the worse. 

I was a good deal depressed by his manner 
this time, and went back to my dear girl’s room 
with a heavier heart than I had known since her 
illness began. 

It was my habit to take whatever sleep I could 
in the course of the afternoon, leaving Susan 
Dodd on guard, so as to be able to sit up all 
night. Susan had begged very hard to share 
this night-watching, but I insisted upon her tak- 
ing her usual rest, so as to be bright and fresh in 
the day. I felt the night-work was the more im- 
portant duty, and could trust that to no one but 
myself, 

Unfortunately, it happened very often that I 
was quite unable to sleep when I went to my 
room in the afternoon to lie down. Half my 
time I used to lie there wide awake thinking of 
my darling girl, and praying for her speedy re- 
covery. On the afternoon that followed the Man- 
chester doctor’s second visit I went to my room 
as usual, but I was more than ever disinclined 
to sleep. For the first time since the fever be- 
gan I felt the sharp, bitter pang of terror that 
the end might be fatal; and I lay tossing rest- 
lessly from side to side, meditating on every word 
and look of the pci: and trying to con- 
vince myself that there was no real ground for 
my alarm. 

T had been lying awake like this for more than 
an hour, when I heard the door of Milly's dress- 
ing-room—which was close to my door—closed 
softly; and, with a nervous quickness to take 
alarm, I sprang up, and went out into the corri- 
dor, thinking that Susan was coming to summon 
me. I found myself face to face, not with Su- 
san Dodd, but with Mrs. Darrell. 

She gave a little start at seeing me, and stood, 
with her hand still upon the handle of the dress- 
ing-room door, looking at me with the strangest 
expression I ever saw on any haman countenance, 
Alarm, defiance, hatred—what was it ? 

‘*T thought you were asleep,” she said. 

‘*T have not been able to sleep this afternoon.” 

“You are a bad person for a nurse, Miss Crof- 
ton, if you can not sleep at will. I am afraid 
you are nervous, too, by the way you darted out 
of the room just now.” 

‘*T heard that door shut, and thonght Susan 
was coming to call me.” 

‘*T had just been in to see how the invalid was 
going on—that is all.” 

She passed me, and went back to her own 
apartments, which were on the other side of the 
house. I felt that it was quite useless trying to 
sleep ; so I returned to my room only to change 
my dressing-gown for my dress, and then went 
back to Milly. She had been sleeping very quiet- 
ly, Susan told me. 

‘*T suppose you told Mrs. Darrell that all was 
going on well when she came to inquire just 
now ?”” I said. 

“* Mrs. Darrell hasn't been here since you went 
to lie down, miss,” the girl answered, looking sur- 
prised at my question. : 

“Why, Susan, you must surely forget. Mrs. 
Darrell was in the’ dressing-room scarcely ten 
minutes ago. I heard her coming out, and went 
to see who was there. Didn't she come in here 
to inquire about Miss Darrell ?” 

**No indeed, miss.” 

“Then I suppose she must have peeped in at 
the door and seen that Miss Darrell was asleep,” 
I said. 

“*T don’t see how she could have opened that 
door without my hearing her, miss. It was shut 
fast, I know.” 

It had been shut when I went in through the 
dressing-room. I was puzzled by this incident, 
small as it was. I knew that Augusta Darrell 
hated her step-daughter, and I could not bear to 
think of that secret enemy hovering about the 
sick-room. I was puzzled, too, by the look which 
I had seen in her face—no common Jook, and 
not easy to be understood. That she hated me 
I had no doubt; but there had been fear as well 
as aversion in that look, and I could not imagine 
any possible reason for her fearing such an insig- 
nificant person as myself. 

The rest of that evening and night passed 
without any event worth recording. I kept 





the door of communication between the bed- 
room and dressing-room wide open all night, 
determined that Augusta Darrell should not be 
in that room without my knowledge; but the 
night passed, and she never came near us. 

hen I went into the early the next 
morning to gather the flowers for Milly's room, I 
found Peter at work again. He looked very white 
and feeble, scarcely fit to be about just yet ; but 
there he was, sweeping the fallen leaves into little 
heaps, ready for his barrow. Hecame to me while 
I was cutting the late roses for my bouquet, and 
asked after Milly. When I had answered him 
he loitered by me for a little in a curious way, as 
if he wonel to say something else; but I was 
too full of my own thoughts and cares to pay 
much attention to him. 

The next day, and the next, brought no change 
in my darling, and I was growing every hour more 
anxious. I could see that Mr. Hale was puzzled 
and uneasy, though he said he saw no reason for 
telegraphing to Manchester yet a while. He was 
vey attentive, and was reputed to be very clever ; 
and I knew that he was really attached to Milly, 
whom he had attended from infancy. 

Angus Egerton saw me twice every day; and 
these brief interviews had now become very pain- 
ful to me. I found it so difficult to cheer him 
with hopefal words, when my own heart was 
hourly growing heavier, and the fears that had 
been vague and shadowy were gathering strength 
and shape. I was very tired, but I held out res- 
olutely ; and I had never once slept for so much 
as a quarter of an hour upon my watch, until the 
second night after that meeting with Mrs. Dar- 
rell at the door of the dressing-room. 

‘That night I was seized with an unconquerable 
sleepiness, about an hour after I had dismissed 
Susan Dodd. The room was very quiet, not a 
sound except the ticking of the pretty little clock 
upon the mantel-piece. Milly was fast asleep, 
and I was sitting on a low chair by the fire try- 
ing to read, when my drowsiness overcame me, 
my heavy eyelids fell, and I went off into a fever- 
ish kind of slumber, in which I was troubled with 
an uneasy consciousness that I ought to be awake. 

I had slept in this way for a little more than 
an hour, when I suddenly started up, broad awake. 
In the intense quiet of the room I had heard a 
sound like the chinking of glass, and I fancied 
that Milly had stirred. 

There was a table near her bed, with a glass 
of cooling drink and a bottle of water upon it. I 
thomghede must have stretched out her hand for 
this glass, and that in so doing she had pushed 
the glass against the bottle; but to my surprise I 
found her lying quite still, and fast asleep. ‘The 
sound must have come from some other direction 
—from the dressing-room, perhaps. 

I went into the dressing-room. There was no 
one there. No trace of the smallest disturbance 
among the things. The medicine bottles and 
the medicine glass stood on the little table ex- 
actly as I had left them. 1 was very careful 
and precise in my arrangement of these things, 
and it would have been difficult for the slightest 
interference with them to have escaped me. 
What could that sound have been—some acci- 
dental shiver of the glass, stirred by a breath of 
wind, one of those mysterious movements of in- 
animate objects which are so apt to occur in the 
dead hours of the night, and which seem always 
more or less ghostly to a nervous watcher? could 
it have been only accidental? or had Mrs. Dar- 
rell been prowling stealthily in and out of that 
room again ? 

Why should she have been there? What could 
her secret coming and going mean? What pur- 
pose could she have in hovering abont the sick 
girl? What could her hatred profit itself by such 
uneasy watchfulness, unless— Unless what? 
An icy coldness came over me, and I shook 
like a leaf, as a dreadful thought took shape 
in my mind. What if that desperate woman’s 
hatred took the most awful form? what if her 
secret presence in that room meant murder? 

I took up the medicine bottle and examined it 
minutely. In color, in odor, in taste, the medi- 
cine seemed to be exactly what it had been from 
the time it had been changed. Mr. Hale’s label 
was on the bottle, and the quantity of the con- 
tents was exactly what it had been after I gave 
Milly her last dose—one dose gone out of the full 
bottle. 

“Oh no, no, nc,” I thought to myself; ‘I 
must be mad to imagine any thing so awfal. A 
woman may be weak and wicked and jealous, 
when she has loved as intensely as this woman 
seems to have loved Angus Egerton; but that is 
no reason she should become a murderess.” 

I stood with the medicine bottle in my hand, 
sorely perplexed. What could Ido? ShouldI 
suspend the medicine for to-night, at the risk of 
retarding the cure? or should I give it in spite of 
that half suspicion that it had been tampered with ? 

What ground had I for such a suspicion? At 
that moment nothing but the sound that had 
awakened me, the chinking sound of one glass 
knocked against another. 

Had I really heard any such sound, or had it 
only been a delusion of my sleep? While I stood 
weighing this question a sudden recollection 
flashed across my mind, and [ had no longer 
ground for doubt. 

The cork of the medicine bottle, when T gave 
Milly her last dose, had been too large for the 
bottle; so much so that I had found it difficult 
to put it in again after giving the medicine. 
The cork of the bottle which I now held in my 
hand went in loosely enough. It was a smaller 
and an older-looking cork. This decided me. 
I placed the bottle under lock and key in Milly’s 
wardrobe, and I gave her no more medicine that 
night. 

There was no fear of my sleeping at my post 
after this. My thoughts for the rest of that night 
were full of horror and bewilderment. My course 
seemed clear enough, in one respect. The prop- 
er person to confide in would be Mr. Hale. He 





would be able to discover whether the medicine 
had been tampered with, and it would be his 
business to protect his patient. 





CHAPTER XIL. 
DEFEATED. 

I went down the garden for the flowers as 
usual next morning, as I did not wish to make 
any palpable change in my arrangements; but 
before leaving the room I impressed upon Susan 
Dodd the necessity of remaining with her mis- 
tress during every moment of my absence, though 
I knew I had little need to counsel carefulness. 
Nothing was more unlikely than that Susan would 
neglect her duty for a moment. 

Peter came again, as he had come to me on 
the previous morning. Again he lingered about 
me, as if he had something more to say, and 
could not take courage-to say it. This time the 
strangeness of his manner aroused my curiosity, 
and I asked him if he had any thing particular 
to say to me. 

**You must be quick, Peter, whatever it is,” 
I said; ‘for I am in a great hurry to get back 
to Miss Darrell.” 

‘* There is something I want to say, miss,” he 
answered, twisting his ragged straw hat round 
and round in his bony hands in a nervous way— 
** something I should like to say ; but I'm naught 
but a poor fondy, and don't know how to begin. 
Only you’ve been very good to Peter, you see, 
miss, sending wine and such things when I was ill, 
and [ ain’t afeard o’ you, as I am 0’ some folks.” 

**The wine was not mine, Peter. Be quick, 
please ; tell me what you want to say.” 

“*T can’t come to it very easy, miss. It’s 
something awful like to tell on.” 

** Something awful ?” 

The boy had looked round him with a cautious 
glance, and was now standing close to me, with 
his light blue eyes fixed upon my face in a very 
earnest way. 

‘*Speak out, Peter,” I said; ‘‘ you needn’t be 
afraid of me.” ; 

‘It happened when I was ill, you see, miss, 
and I’ve sometimes thought as it might be no 
more thanadream. I had a many dreams while 
I were lying on that little bed in grandmother's 
room—wicked dreams—and this might be one 
of them ; and yet it’s real like, and there isn’t the 
muddle in it that there is in the other dreams.” 

‘* What is it, Peter? Oh pray, pray be quick !” 

‘I’m a-coming to it, miss. 1s it wicked for 
folks to kill theirselves ?” 

‘Ts it wicked? Of course it ones 
wicked ; a sin that can never be repented of.” 

‘Then I know one that's going to do it.” 

** Who?” 

‘* Mrs. Darrell.” 

He gave a solemn nod, and stood staring ai 
me with wide-open, awe-stricken eyes. 

‘** How do you know that?” 

**It was one dark night, when it was raining 
hard—I could hear it drip, drip, drip upon the 
roof just over where I was lying. It was when 
{ was very bad, and lay still all day and couldn't 
speak. But I knew what grandmother said to 
me, and IT knew every thing that was going on, 
though I didn’t seem to—that was the curious 
part of it. I had been asleep for a bit, and I 
woke up all of a sudden, and heard some one 
talking to grandmother in the next room; the 
door wasn’t wide open, only ajar. I shouldn't 
have known whe it was, for I’m not quick at 
telling voices, like other folks ; but I heard grand- 
mother call her Mrs. Darrell: and I heard the 
lady say that when one was sick and tired of life, 
and had no one left to live for, it was best to die ; 
and grandmother laughed, and said yes, there 
wasn’t much to live for, leastways not for such 
as her. And then they talked a little more; 
and then by-and-by Mrs. Darrell asked her for 
some stuff—I didn’t hear the name of it, for Mrs. 
Darrell only whispered it. Grandmother said no, 
and stuck to it for a good time; but Mrs. Dar- 
rell offered her money, and more and more mon- 
ey. She said it couldn’t matter whether she got 
the stuff from grandmother or from any one else. 
She could get it easily enough, she said, in any 
large town. And she didn’t know as she should 
use it. It was more likely than not she never 
would; but she wanted to have it by her, so as 
to feel she was able to put an end to her life if 
ever it grew burdensome to her. ‘ You'll never 
use it against any one else ?’ grandmother said ; 
and Mrs. Darrell said, who was there she could 
use it against, and what harm need she wish to 
any body ? she was rich enough, and had nothing 
to gain from any body’s death. So at last, after 
a deal of talk, grandmother gave her the stuff; 
and I heard her counting out money—I think it 
was a hundred pounds—and then she went away 
in the rain.” ‘ 

I remembered that night upon which Mrs, Dar- 
rell had staid ont so long in the rain—the night 
of her stormy interview with Angus Egerton. 

I told Peter that he had done quite right in 
telling me this, and begged him not to mention 
it to any one else until I gave him permission to 
do so. I went back to Milly's room after this, 
and waited there for Mr. Hale’s coming. 

While I was taking my breakfast Mrs. Darrell 
came to make her tsual inquiries. I ran into the 
dressing-room to meet her. While she was ques- 
tioning me about the invalid I saw her look at 
the table where the medicine had always been 
until that morning, and I knew that she missed 
the bottle. 

After she had made her inquiries she stoc* 
for a few moments hesitating, and said, abruptly, 

‘*T should like to see Mr. Hale when he comes 
this morning. I want to hear what he says about 
his patient. He will be here almost immediate- 
ly, L suppose; so I will stay in Milly’s room till 
he comes.” 

She went into the bedroom, bent over the in- 
valid for a few minutes, talking in a gentle, sym- 
pathetic voice, and then took her place by the 




















, “SHE HAD BEEN DEAD SOME HOURS.” 


bedside. It was evident to me that she had sus- 
pected something from the removal of the medi- 
cine, and that she intended to prevent my seeing 
Mr. Hale alone. 

** You took your medicine regularly last night, 
I suppose, Milly ?” she inquired, presently, when 
I had seated myself at a little table by the win- 
dow and was sipping my tea, 

**] don’t think you gave me so many doses 
last night, did you, Mary?” said the invalid. ‘‘I 
fancy you were very merciful,” 

‘*Tt was very wrong of Miss Crofton to neg- 
lect your medicine. Mr. Hale will be extreme- 
ly angry when he hears of it.” 

**¥ do not think Milly will be much worse for 
the omission,” I answered, quietly. 

After this we sat silently waiting for the doc- 
tor’s appearance. He came in about a quarter 


of an hour, and pronounced himself better pleased | 


with his patient than he had been the night be- 
fore. ‘There had been a modification of the more 
troublesome symptoms of the fever toward morn- 
ing. 
I told him of my omission to give the medicine. 

** That was very wrong,” he said. 

‘* Yet you see she had a better night, Mr. Hale, 
I suppose that medicine was intended to modify 
those attacks of sickness from which she has suf- 
fered so much ?” 

**'To prevent them altogether, if possible.” 

‘That is very strange. It really appears to 
me that the medicine always increases the tend- 
ency to sickness,” 

Mr. Hale shook his head impatiently. 

‘** You don't know what you are talking about, 
Miss Crofton,” he said. 

** May I say a few words to you alone, if you 
please ?” 

Mrs. Darrell rose, with a hurried, anxious look. 

** What can you have to say to Mr. Hale alone, 
Miss Crofton ?” she asked. 

“*It is about herself, perhaps,” said the doc- 
tor, kindly. ‘‘I have told her all along that she 
would be knocked up by this nursing; and now 
I dare say she begins to find I am right.” 

** Yes,” I said, ‘‘it is about myself I want to 
speak.” 

Mrs. Darrell went to one of the windows, and 
stood with her face turned away from us, look- 
ing out. I followed Mr. Hale into the dressing- 
room. 

I unlocked the wardrobe, took out the medi- 
cine bottle, and told the doctor my suspicions of 
the previous night. ‘He listened to me with grave 
attention, but with an utterly incredulous look. 

~*A nervous fancy of yours, no doubt, Miss 
Crofton,” he said ; ‘‘ however, I'll take the med- 
icine back to my surgery and analyze it.” 

‘*Thavesomething more to tell you, Mr. Hale.” 

** Indeed !” 

I repeated, word for word, what Peter had told 
me about Mrs. Darrell's visit to his grandmother. 
‘*Tt is a very extraordinary business,” he said ; 
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| of his pencil-case, and then departed. The med- 


| but she was not writing. She had a strange, pre- 


| rose suddenly, and looked at him with a deadly 








“but I can not imagine that Mrs. Darrell would 
be capable of such a hideous crime. What mo- 
tive could she have for such an act?” 

**T do not feel justified in speaking quite plain- 
ly upon that subject, Mr. Hale; but I have rea- 
son to know that Mrs. Darrell has a very bitter 
feeling about her step-daughter.” 

**T can not think the thing you suspect possi- 
ble. However, the medicine shall be analyzed ; 
and we will take all precautions for the future. 
I will send you another bottle immediately in a 
sealed packet. You will take notice that the seal 
is unbroken before you use the medicine.” 

He showed me his crest on a seal at the end 


icine camt a quarter of an hour later in a sealed 
packet. This time I brought the bottle into the 
sick-room, and placed it on the mantel-piece, 
where it was impossible for any one to touch it. 

When Mr. Hale came for his second visit, 
there was a very grave and anxious look in his 
face. He was very well satisfied with the ap- 
pearance of the patient, however, and pronounced 
that there was a change for the better—very 
slight, of course, but quite as mach as could be 
expected in so short a time. He beckoned me 
out of the room, and I went down stairs with 
him, leaving Susan Dodd with Milly. 

“* Tam going to speak to Mrs. Darrell,” he said: 

She was in the library. Mr. Hale went in, 
and I followed ‘him. She was sitting at the ta- 
ble, with writing miaterials scattered before her, 


occupied air; but at thé’sight of Mr. Hale she 


white face. 

**Ts she worse ?” she asked. 

‘No, Mrs. Darrell; she is better, . spe an- 
swered, sternly, ‘‘ I find that we have béen the 
dupes of some secret enemy of this dear child’s. 
There has been an attempt at murder going on 
under our very eyes.. Poison has been mixed 
with the medicine sent by me—a slow poison. 
Happily for us, the poisoner has been a little too 
cautious for the success of the crime. The doses 
administered have been small enough to leave 
the chance of recovery. An accident awakened 
Miss Crofton’s suspicions last night, and she very 
wisely discontinued the medicine. I have ana- 
lyzed it since she gave it me, and find that a cer- 
tain portion of irritant poison has been mixed 
with it.” 

For some moments afi»r he kad finished speak- | 
ing Mrs. Darrell rermeined silent, looking at him | 
fixedly with that awful deathlike face. 

**Who can have done such a thing?” she 
asked at last, in a half-mechanical way. 

“You must be a better judge of that question | 
than I,” answered Mr. Hale. ‘‘Is there any | 
one in this house inimical to your step-daugh- | 
ter?” 

** No one that I know of.” 

** We have two duties before us, Mrs. Darrell: | 
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the first, to-pretect our patient from the possi- 
bility of any farther attempt of this kind; the 
second, to trace the hand that has done this 
work, I shall telegraph to Leeds immediately 
for a professional nurse, to relieve Miss Crofton 
in the care of the sick-room; and I shall com- 
municate at once with the police, in order that 
this house may be placed under surveillance.” 

Mrs. Darrell said not a word, either in objec- 
tion or assent, to this. She seated herself by the 
table again, and began trifling idly with the writ- 
ing materials before her. 

**You will do what is best, of course, Mr. 
Hale,” she said, after a long pause; ‘‘you are 
quite at liberty to act in this matter according 
to your own discretion,” 

“Thanks ; it is a matter in which my respons- 
ibility entitles me to a certain amount of power. 
I shall telegraph to Dr. Lomond, asking him to 
come down to-morrow. Whatever doubt you 
may entertain of my judgment will be dispelled 
when I am supported by his opinion.” 

**Of course; but I have not expressed any 
doubt of your judgment.” 

We left her immediately after this—left her 
sitting before the table, with her restless hands 
turning over the papers. 

The servant who went in search of her at sev- 
en o'clock that evening, when dinner was served, 
found her sitting there still, with a sealed létter 
lying on the table before her; but her head had 
fallen across the cushioned arm of the chair— 
she had been dead some hours. 

There was a post-mortem examination and an 
inquest. Mrs. Darrell had taken poison. ‘The 
jury brought in‘a verdict of suicide while in a 
state of unsound mind. The act seemed too 
causeless for sanity. Her strange absent ways 
had attracted the attention of the servants for 
some time past, and the evidence of her own 
maid respecting her restlessness and irritability 
for the last few months influenced the minds of 
coroner and jury. 

The letter found lying on the table before her 
was addressed to Angus Egerton. He declined 
to communicate its contents when questioned 
about it at the inquest. Milly progressed to- 
ward recovery slowly but surely from the hour in 
which I stopped the suspected medicine. The 
time came when we were obliged to tell her of 
her step-mother’s awful death; but she never 
knew the attempt that had been made on her 
own life, or the atmosphere.of hatred in which 
she had lived. 

We left Thornleigh for Scarborough as soon 
as she was well enough to be moved, and only 
returned in the early spring, in time for my dar- 
ling’s wedding. 

She has now been married nearly ten years, 





during which time her life has been very bright | 


and happy—a life of almost uncheckered sun- 
shine. She has carried out her idea of our 
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been separated, except during her honey-moon 
and my own visits home. Happily for my sense 
of independence, there are now plenty of duties 
for me to perform at Cumber Priory, where I 
am -governess to a brood of pretty children who 
call me auntie, and hold me scarcely second to 
their mother in their warm young hearts. An- 
gus Egerton is a model country squire and mas- 
ter of the hounds; and he and his wife enjoy an 
unbroken popularity among rich and poor, Pe- 
ter is under-gardener at the Priory, and no lon- 
ger lives with his grandmother, who left her cot- 
tage soon after Mrs. Darrell’s suicide, and is sup- 
posed to have gone to London. 





THE KING AND QUEEN OF 
SPAIN. 


HE illustration which we give herewith is 

taken from a photograph of the sovereigns 
who have recently taken their seats upon the 
throne of Spain. The king, elected to this place 
by the vote of the Spanish Cortes, is Prince 
Amadeus Ferdinand Maria, third child of King 
Victor Emanuel of Italy and Queen Maria Ade- 
laide. He was born in Turin May 30, 1845. 
His title of Duke of Aosta is derived from a lit- 
tle Piedmontese town at the foot of the pass of 
St. Bernard. 

He is a lieutenant-general in the Italian army, 
and commands a brigade of cavalry, and, so far, 
has seen but little of public life. In 1867 he 
married a young lady two years younger than 
himself—Victoria Carlotta Henrietta Gianna del 
Pozzo della Cistema. She is the daughter of 
Prince Charles del Pozzo della Cistema, and of 
a Countess of Merode. Both of her parents 
have died during the last few years. 

By his elevation to the throne of Spain, the 
governing houses of Italy and the Iberian Penin- 
sula will hold unusually close relations, for the 
Princess Maria Pia, a younger daughter of Vic- 
tor Emanuel, is Queen of Portugal, having in 
1862 married King Louis. The eldest child of 
the Italian king, it will be remembered, is the 
Princess Clotilde, wife of Prince Napoleon. 

We may add that the genealogists have dis- 
covered that the Duke of Aosta is descended 
from the great Jaime I., the Conquistador, King 
of Aragon, and therefore entitled to be consid- 
ered a scion of the true blood royal of Spain. 
The descent is thus traced: Jaime I., King 
of Aragon; Isabel of Aragon, 1262, married to 
Philip IL. of France, whose son Charles, Count 
of Valois, died in 1325, leaving his son, Philip 
IV. of France, deceased 1350. His son, John 
II., died in 1364. John, Duke of Berri, his 
son, died in 1416, his daughter having married 
Amadeus VII., Count of Savoy. The remain- 


| der of the genealogy is simply through the counts, 


dukes, and kings of Savoy and Piedmont to the 


friendship to the very letter; and we have never | . present time. 








THE KING AND QUEEN OF SPAIN, 
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Netted Guipure and Green Satin Tidy, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuis tidy is tastefully ornamented with a broad 
bright green satin stripe, which is sewed on the 
foundation in the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion, and edged with narrow guipure lace. Work 
the foundation with thread of the coarseness shown 
by Fig. 2, or finer if it be desired. Begin at one 
corner with a foundation of two stitches, and net 
backward and forward, widening one stitch at the 
end of each round till it counts one more stitch 
than the tidy requires holes in the square, then 
work one round without widening, and afterward 
the same number of rounds already worked, nar- 
rowing one stitch at the end of each round. Stretch 
the finished foundation in a frame, and work in 
the manner shown by Figs. 1 and 2. ‘The part on 
which the satin stripe is sewed—seven holes in 
width—of course is left unworked. Work the 
outer edges in button-hole stitch in the manner 
shown by the illustration, and cut away the sur- 
plus netting. 


Lace and_Tatted Trimming for 
ingerie, etc. 

Tuts trimming consists of a straight strip of 
lace, the edges of which are worked with linen 
floss in point de reprise, and upon which a tatted 
edging is button-hole stitched. . Work the tatted 
edging with fine cotton, with one shuttle, as fol- 
lows: Make a ring of 4 ds. (double stitches—one 
right, one left), 1 p. (picot), 8 ds., 1 p., 8 ds., 1 p., 
4 ds.; after an interval of one-sixth of an inch 
work a similar ring, but instead of making the first 
p., join to the last p. of the foregoing round. Con- 
tinue in this manner. On the middle of the strip - 
button-hole stitch small six-leaved figures. For 
these figures work, first, a leaf of 10 ds., 1 p. a 
tenth of an inch long, 10 ds. ; after an interval 
of a fifth of an inch work a similar leaf, in doing 
which do not form the p., but join to the p. of the 
first leaf. Work four more leaves in this way, 
and, after an interval of a fifth of an inch, join to 
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NEW-YEARS IN EDINBURGH. 

EW-YEAR’S DAY in Edinburgh is one of 
I boisterous eating and drinking. Crowds 
perambulate the streets from early morning te 
night. A universal holiday is observed. Peo. 
ple who are not drinking are assuredly eating 
oranges. All the fish-barrows are carefully 
cleaned out, and the proprietors dressed very 
sprucely, for the sale of oranges. One of these 
hawkers, whom I had the curiosity to question 
on the subject, assured me that he will often sell 
on a New-Year’s Day from five to six large 
crates of oranges. The Scottish people do not 
visit each other much on New-Year’s Day, in 
this respect differing widely from the Americans, 
among whom that is the great day for exchang- 
ing visits. These visits in Scotland are contined 
to members of the family, as is also the New- 
Year's dinner, It is, however, a jovial time, and 
many old family feuds are healed up that day 
over the roast goose (the invariable dish) and 
the whisky-toddy, which must of necessity fol- 
low. <A dancing-party generally winds up the 
day, and the members retire to bed at a much 
eatlier hour than they did the night before. 
New-Year’s has now tolerably well ended, but 
still it would be looked upon, in old-fashioned 
families, as a great breach of courtesy if a piece 
of cake or wine was not offered to visitors for 
some weeks after the New-Year’s Day, and inti- 
mate friends or neighbors will invite each other 
in to partake of their cakes. ‘The first Monday 
of the new year is called Handsel Monday, and 
on this day the ‘‘ boxes,” so well known to En- 
glish householders, are called for. It is rarely, 
if ever, that any one would think of asking for 
them before that date. It is also often observed 
as a holiday, and the rural marksmen haye fre- 
quently a shooting-match, or ‘‘ wapenshaw,” on 
that day. In some parts of the country New- 
Year's, old style (12th of January), is still ob- 
served; and to this year the common holiday 
among the rural population is Auld Handsel Mon- 
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Netrep Guirvure Eperne. 





the first leaf, then, where it is closed, fasten the , 










thread and cut it off. In sewing on the fig- 
ures, work the button-hole stitches over. 
the connecting threads, 





day, that is, the first Monday after the 12th of Jan- 
uary. “On that day Scottish farmers used to 
treat their servants to a good breakfast, with 
copious libations of whisky and ale, the rest 
of the day being a holiday, usually spent 
in visiting friends. At Burghead, on 

the southern shore of the Moray 
¢ >. Firth, about nine miles from El- 
S gin, a strange Druidical custom 

















Netted Guipure Edging. 
Tue foundation of this edging 
is a strip, nine squares wide, 
plain netting of the fineness 
shown on the illustration. 
The edge is cut out and 
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Green Gros Grain Bow. 
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the fishing population on New-Year'’s Eve 
(old style), a deseription of which ceremony 
may be found in that curious repertory of 
Old World, stories—Chambers’s ‘‘ Book of 
Days.” Nearly every trade has its tradi- 
tional number of days which they observe as 
New-Year’s holidays, these holidays being 
nearly always spent in a right royal debauch, 
the tailors being popularly supposed to carry 
off the palm both in the intensity and dura- 
tion of their New-Year’s spree. Such a sat- 
urnalia is this, that in Scotland they are com- 
monly called the daft, or foolish days; but 
even the daft days come to an end, and the 
people resume their quiet, sober character- 
istics: unless, indeed, it be prolonged as 
far as that of a gentleman whom the writer 
observed, one warm July day, making his most unsteady way down 
one of the steep streets of the New Town of Edinburgh. He had ob- 


prit, point de reprise, and with bars and 
wheels, in the manner shown by the il- 
lustration. 


Green Gros Grain Bow. 

Tue upper loop on each side of this 
bow is laid in a wide pleat. The ends 
are cut in the shape shown by the illus- 
tration. 

















Tapestry Borders, Figs. 
= 7 and 2.” is 








Born these borders are worked on 
canvas in cross stitch with wool or silk, 
or even with beads. They are useful for 
ornamenting baskets, and for the borders 
of small cushions, ete. ‘They may also be repeated, thus forming 
striped foundation. ‘The colors are given under the illustrations, 
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Fig. 1.—Tarestry Borper. 


? Fig. 2.—Corner or NetreD Guireuke Anp Fig. 2.—Tarestry Borper. 
Description of Symbols: ® Black; © Maize. Green Satin Trox.—Futx Size. Description of Symbols: ® Violet ; @ Maize (silk). 
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viously dined, and the salmon had had the usual 
effect upon his memory, for, as the old gentleman 
wiped his perspiring brow, I overheard him con- 
tinually ejaculating to himself, in a reproachful 
tone of voice, ‘‘ It's been an awfu’ New-Year! 
It’s been an awfu’ New-Year!’ 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Brarpme.—Braided slippers are worn by ladies { in 
the house. Very pretty ones are made of black velvet 
braided with gilt. A simple Grecian pattern, or a vine, 
is a suitable design. The most stylish house slipper, 
however, is of quilted silk or satin the color of the 
morning dress. Ladies quilt these at home in small 
diamonds, using very little wadding, and basting in a 
lining of white, buff, or pink silk. The shoemaker 
should meke them up without heels. Velvet binding 
is the only trimming. 

Mes. M. A, N.—Glossy wool satine is probably the 
fabric you mean, instead of satin jean, which is ¢ ossy 
twilled cotton, or farmer's satin, used for lining gentle- 
men’s coats, Satine is very much worn here. It is 
made in suits like cashmere. The cut paper pattern 
of suit illustrated in Bazar No, 49, Vol. IIL, will be 
pretty for you, trimmed with velvet or velveteen, either 
black or like the material. 

Saratoca.—A Swiss muslin over-skirt, bretelles, and 
muslin flounces on the skirt of your green silk, will 
freshen it for this winter. Put a box-pleated muslin 
flounce eight inches wide around the skirt, and above 
this four narrower ru‘fies alternately green silk and 
white muslin; orelse cut the edge of the dress skirt in 
deep squares, bind it, ard put beneath a muslin flounce, 
pleated and edged wit Valenciennes. If you prefer 
tulle pleatings, put Grecian folds of tulle on the low 
corsage. 

Janz.—We do not purchase materials for our cor- 
respondents; but you will find a pattern of a gentle- 
man’s dressing gown in Bazar No. 18, Vol. IIl., and 
full directions for making. We would advise French 
merino of solid color, say drab or gray, with quilted 
silk facing of scarlet; or if this is too expensive, use 
merely @ thick cord of silk around the edge. Black 
and brown velveteen sacques, trimmed with blue or 
scarlet quilted silk, or else brown or gray ladies’ cloth, 
or even opera flannel, are used for library, office,-and 
smoking jackets. For pattern see Bazar No. 37, Vol. 
itl, 

M. W.—Trim your blue serge with box-pleated ruf- 
fles of the material bound and headed with bias black 
corded silk, Put two or three ruffles an eighth of a 
yard deep on the lower skirt, and but one on the over- 
skirt and paletot. 

“Onz Wo Turnxs,” rro.—Your ideas about the 
brown suit are very good. Gore and shorten your 
green dress skirt by cut paper pattern given with any 
of our short suits. Trim with velvet ribbon, and wear 
with a Black velveteen sacque over a black silk skirt. 

Youne Moruer.—The plaid semple you send will 
look well trimmed with two bands of bias gros grain, 
each an inch and a half wide, stitched on an inch apart. 
Directions were given for knitting an infant’s boot, or 
sock, in Bazar No. 21, Vol. ITI. 

Ausoz M.—You will have to communicate directly 
with the parties whose names are mentioned at the end 
of the article on holiday gifts. We can not make pur- 
chases for our readers. 

Caxervt Sister.—For pattern of French pantaloons 
buttoned at the knee, for little boys, consult Bazar Nos, 
2 and 16 of Vol. III. 

Mes. Kare G.—The wind-screen will not answer 
your purpose, as it is too small. Get colored canvas, 
and embroider a bouquet or monogram in the centre, 
and arabesques at the corners. 

M. J. C.—We have no patterns for embroidering; on 
canvas except those contained in the paper. 

A. B.—We do not think the mistake you mention— 
using the nominative case after a preposition—could 
ever have crept into the columns of the Bazar, nor do 
we think it is so prevalent. as you fancy. A far more 
common error is to place the objective case after the 
verb to be when preceded by a nominative, as “It is 
her” for “It is she.” 

Annie anp Sorur.—The proverb as usually quoted 
is, “ All that glitters is not gold.” 

A Conrinvat Sussortser.—Scattered through the 
pages of the Bazar you will find ample directions for 
knitting and cfochet, which i. is impossible to collect 
in a single Number. The . eviations are usually 
written out at the beginning \.i:>re there is likely to be 
any obscurity. You must read the Bazar larly in 
order to profit by these instructions. 

Mazy.—Thanks for your appreciative letter. We 
are sorry that we can give you no furthcr information 
about the composer of “ I’i, > o’clock in the Morning,” 
that charming little song which Parepa was wont to 
sing 80 sweetly. 

Deer» .t.—Miss Nilsson’s matrimonial engagement 
is a macvcer which concerns herself alone, and whereof 
we know nothing. If your inquiry is prompted by 
any thing more serious than idle curiosity, we advise 
you to apply to the lady herself, who is much the best 
judge as to how much of her private life she is ready 
to divulge. 

Mars. M. F. L. B.—Trimming velvet like the sample 
you send will cost about $3 a yard, or perhaps more, as 
the navy blue and other dark shades begin to grow 
ecarce. 


Lovey.—The Nilsson bow is simply a double loop 
bow of narrow ribbon with long ends. Place it high 
at the top of the chatelaine, and let the ends hang be- 
hind. 

L, G.—Very fanciful dressing is not stylish. A grace- 
ful costume of dark blue poplin, or of invisible green 
fatine, a cashmere costume, and a black silk suit 
trimmed with many narrow ruffies, will answer for 
street dresses. A pearl-colored silk for your bridal 
dress, a blue trained silk for evening, and a Swiss or 
tulle over dress that will serve with other dresses, are 
all suitable for a bride's outfit. For wrappers, read 
New York Fashions in another column. Our cut paper 
patterns will give you great assistance. Use the Worth 
Basque pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 1, Voi. IV., for 
houee dresses, the Vest-Casaque Suit in No. 48, Vol. 
ITI., and the Polonaise Suit in Bazar No. 44, Vol. IIL, 
for street suite. There is nothing to add to what we 
have already said of under-clothes. 

Zeuruye.—Scarfs of zephyr wool are not as popular 
this winter as last. The weather has been so mild 
that few far collars are seen. A black (or brown) and 
SS ee eee 


pce, napkin rings are placed beside you! 
plate, you should fold your napkin and put it te th the 
ring, otherwise you lay the napkin beside the plate. 
Tell your friends informally that you expect a guest, 
or that you have a guest with you whom you would 
like them to know, and ask them to call upon her. 


Eta Ropyrey.—For skating costumes read New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 4, Vol. IV. You can not have 
a prettier design for a costume than our cut paper pat- 
tern of the suit in Bazar No, 82, Vol. IIL 

Ruru L.—Our cut paper patterns are average sizes, 
giving ten inches difference between bust and waist. 
It is an easy matter to lengthen the seams, or to take 


them in deeper, a8 ae require. 
J. R. S.—A brown ¢ pet upper skirt, 
trimmed with and fringe, will be ex- 


ceedingly stylish for a traveling suit worn over your 
brown cloth dress of last winter. Do not change the 
trimming on the dress. 

Mzs. J. R. B.—Your black velveteen suit will look 
best with a long over-skirt and slashed paletot, simply 
edged with a heavy cord of gros grain. 

Sussorzimer.—The black French cashmeres are get- 
ting scarce, but may still be found at a rew houses. 
“The best in New York” costs $12 a yard, is two yards 
wide, and is called camel’s-hair. Drap de France isa 
very good substitute for the cashineres sold for $2 50 or 
$83 a yard. It is really the same goods, of somewhat 
lighter quality, and narrower. The cost is $1 25 or 
$1 50 a yard. 

Aw Op Friexp.—The upper skirt you describe is 
given in the cut paper pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
50, Vol. IL. ‘1u.. Worth rise Bo: yne, of which a cut 
paper pattern is given, is the postillion you want. It 
is illustrated in Bazar No, 1, Vol, IV. 

Mas. J. R.—We do not make purchases for our read- 
ers. Shopping is en out of our province, as we 
have repeatedly said.— pattern you ordered was 
sent to you on January 8. 

Mrs. J. D. J.—If your plaid is of dark blue and green, 
it will make you a very pretty suit. You will follow 
out the cut patterns exactly, no matter how wide your 
goods. 

Vic.—Make your Swiss muslin with demi-train, 
gored, and with narrow gathered or side-plested rof’ 
fles overlapping each other. The upper skirt is very 
long, draped sides and back, and trimmed with a clus- 
ter of tucks and two ruffles. Low postillion basque 
cut without lining, but with darts, as any other basque 
would be, and worn over a trimmed under-waist. Wear 
flowers for garniture, arranged as a chatelaine, bre- 
telles, and sash. 

F. R.—Sapolio is said to take stains from polished 
marble surfaces.—We have no knowledge of the letter 
you mention. 

Juniws.—Bazar No. 13, Vol. IIL, will give you an ex- 
cellent pattern of a wrapper for a gentleman. 

Karense.—Your sample is Irish poplin, but by no 
means “‘ Pym’s best.” For draping a llama point, read 
reply to “ Greenhorn” in last Number of the Bazar. 

Cc. D. R.—To trim a black silk suit for spring, use 
many narrow bias ruffles, hemmed on the lower edge, 
and the gathering alone concealed by an overlapping 
ruffle. 

Mriwavxer.— Handsome morning wrappers, like 
those illustrated in our present Number, are suitable 
for breakfast ata hotel. Married ladies, no matter how 
young, can wear caps, and they are usually becoming. 
Plain black silk or woolen dresses, made with basque 
and demi-train, also plain walking suits, are worn as 
well to hotel breakfasts. 

8. U. C.—Astrakhan cloth is more suitable than plush 
for mourning trimming to follow crape. 

Miss M. M.—Dress skirts are worn as they were in 
the summer—plain in front and full behind. Use a 
gored front width, two side gores, and one full back 
breadth, or else but one side gore and two full back 
breadths. 

Maecerr T.—A sleevcless, low, square-necked - 
ion basque of darker blue silk, or of black velvet, will 
modernize the round waist of your blue silk dinner 
dress. If you use silk, trim with biack passemen- 
terie and guipure edging; if velvet, use merely a thick 
cord covered with gros grain. Should these plans prove 
too expensive—though we think you might carry either 
of them out with $10, provided you make the garment 
yourself—you can make a postillion basque of your 
short upper skirt, and wear it belted on. Then get 
silk of a darker shade, and make narrow pinked ruffles 
for trimming—three will be enough. Let them outline 
a court train and pass around the skirt. Put bows 
down the centre of the front width. 

Arouan.—The pointed and fringed top of the afghan 
lies across the lap, making the stripes run up and 
down. 

M. W. C.—Pleated tulle or gathered lace ruffles, fall- 
ing over the hand from coat-shaped sleeves of net, are 
worn for under-sleeves with evening dresses. 

Movgwtxe.—We can not give you the address you 
want.—We do not think black crape can be “made 
to look like new” when it is once moistened and 
rusty. 

Kare 8. M.—A pretty pattern for the hood you want 
is in the last Bazar, No. 4, Vol. IV. “ 

K. anp E.—For masquerade costumes, read Bazar 
No. 8, Vol. IIL You can order it from this office. A 
Marie Antoinette costume, with short petticoat, flow- 
ing train, square-necked, pointed waist, and powdered 
hair, would be handsome for one of you; or the Moor- 
ish costume for the brunette, and Undine for the brown- 
haired with blue eyes. We will give an article on fancy 
dresses before the masquerades begin. 

Mapame.—Round hats are still greatly worn; but 
bonnets are considered full dress, and are especially 
adopted by married ladies. Ruffs are out of fashion. 

Exum 8.—We have given an article on knitted work 
in this volume. Read it over for fashions in scarfs and 
leggings for children. 

R. H., or Avra.—Over dresses continue to be much 
worn for evening—indeed, are almost universal. The 
single skirts flounced to the waist described in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 4, Vol. IV., are very ele- 
gant, and offer the change you wish from upper skirts. 

A Constant Reaper.—Petroleum gas stoves may be 
used where there are no gas-pipes; but we can not 
guarantee their safety. 

H. C. H.—In the “ Ugly Girl” articles you will find 
all the information that we have to give on the subject. 





Hore For tHe Drunkarp.—The most hope- 
less cases of Drunkenness and Intemperance 
positively cured by a very simple remedy. Send 
for circular and convince yourself. A dress C. 
C. Beers, M.D., Box 5110, New York. Con- 
sultation free. Office, No. 12 Kast 12th St.— 
[Com.] 





To cure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, use 
Brown’s Broncntat Trocurs.—{ Com. ] 





Wrvonestrr’s Hrropuospntres or Linz anp Sopa 





will cure Conscumprion.—{Com.} 
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Pimples on the Face. 


For Comedones, B' or 
Eruptions and Blotched dia oy ety 


Perry’s Comedone a4 is 
id Prepared pall by Dr. B. C, P Fen at jrvale 
St., New York. Sold by every W ~ avg 





SWISS CARVED GOODs. 
The Swiss Manufacturing Co., 36 East 14th 
St., Corner University Place, up stairs. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Lavzest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 
Now in use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
tz Send for Price-Lists. 
Address BUFFALO, N.Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


ly» WORTH OF woe th FOR $12 50.— 











Either of Neg Phrenological Jour- 
nal, $8 00; adh a Rural New- 
Yorker, $3 00; e, $2 00; Marshall’s 
Washing tou, £6 00 Gace 2 chroma 00. The 
worth for $1200; ent by 8. R. WE 

389 Broadway, N. i. 

OOSEY’S ARD OPERAS FOR 

VOICE — O-FORTE. Edited by Ar- 
thur Sullivan, iggriee, x unabri As with 
Italian and ish be ce One Dollar each. 
The Operas wil from new type on the ee 
paper, large 8vo, in Lb ten el to 270 
each. They will ——— fortnightly” commen 
the gy orde 

Noy. 1. JUAN (now ready). 


bes > + aca ready). 


pet * MARTHA 
“ 15. IL TROVATORE. 

Subscribers’ names received by all Music-sellers poe 
Booksellers, or b - Publishers, BOOSEY & CO., 
Bond St., and W.A. POND & CO,, 547 Broadway, N. 7 

Copies a mailed direct on receipt of price and post- 
age, 


GAMUEL KIRK & SON, 
MANUFACTURERS 
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ELEGANT SILVERWARE, 
172 West Balto St., Baltimore, Md. 
ESTABLISHED 1817. 
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AX FLOWERS, — Lessons given 
Mconuiver, of London, and Materials 
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‘* It would be a good thing if at least one copy of this 
book was in every household of the United States.” 


THE BAZAR BOOK 
OF 


DECORUM. 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The 
Care of the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and 
Ceremonials. 16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


A series of sensible, well-written, and 

says on the care of the Lg we manners, e. 
ceremonials. The title Bazar Book is 
fact that ved ae oe! ome’ which ower be ; 
ume a) ly in the columns o! ‘3 Ba- 
zar. is a sufficient covenant’ a 
Ha ing prope ibably the Bonn Bs journal of 
fashio ~F the world which has pr 9 oo 
ened reason for ite guides, i "Bazar oe of 


corum ” deserves a p 

fravete, judicious com im of the 
laws 0! taking its name the Bazar 
wou, become an established authority 
with the ‘indies of America w all matters of taste 
and refinement.—W. Y. 

It is, without _ uestion, the very best and most thor- 
ough work on the subject whi ane gree ‘bows pre- 
sented to the public.—Brookl ily 
ing if at least one 
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" Pull of good and sound common and its sug- 


gestions will prove valuable in many a social quanda- 
ry.—Portland Transcript. 





Pustisuep sy HARPER & t & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


a ee eet ay Os 





nited States, on receipt of $1 00. 








* T. STEWART & CO. 
_ are offering 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
in 
BRUSSELS POINT LACES and LACE GOODS, 
viz., 


SHAWLS, COLLARS, 
DRESSES, CUFFS, 
CHEMISETTES, 
BLACK AND WHITE TRIMMING LACES; 
Also, 


An Immense Variety of 
EMBROIDERED DRESSES, SETS, COLLARS, 
CUFFS, &c. 





The above were purchased in Europe at panic prices. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


N= SILKS 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
have opened an elegant stock of Medium, Rich, and 
Extra Quality “Taffeta de Lyon,” Faille, Im- 
perial Cord, and Gros Decosse Silks, 
IN ALL THE NEWEST COLORINGS, for 
Evening and Street Costumes, 
Black Drap de France, 
Taffeta de Lyon, 
Failles, Taffetas, &c., &c. 
The above stock, just received, forming the largest 
and most complete selection in the city (all new and 
fresh goods), purchased greatly below their actual 
value, will be offered at a 8 advance on the Im- 
portation cost. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 











ANTED—AGENTS gt 4 ee day), to 4 
the celebrated HOMIE TTLE SEWIN 
MACHINE. Has the pon hh makes 


** lock stitch" (alike on both sides)’ and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in iw market. Address JOHN- 

CLARK COQ., Boston, Mass,; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ; Chitace. ii.; or St. Lonis, oO. 


D. WILSON & CO., 827 Pearl St., N. Y., furs 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1871. 


ConrTentTs : 


THE AMERICAN BARON. By the Avruor or 
“Tux Dover Cron,” “Tax Cerrrocras,” &c. 
Cuarrer I, The Avalanche. 
Cuarrer II. The Perilous Descent. 
Cuarrer IIL The bey metony 2% and her Woes. 
Crapren IV. In the Crater of Vesuvius 
TLLusrRations. — “* Pardon, Mees."—“* ‘Another 
Man !"—“ He bent his Head down, and ran his 
Hand through his bushy Hair.”—“ Y saw her turn 
and wave her in ph.”—" I bent down 


THE SHADOW. 
GLASS- BLOWING AS A FINE ART. 
ILiustea tions. — Glass sth, Gentry. = See. mm 
Bold 








Relief; Roman, o~ 
Glase-Maker.—Theban G Makers. rae Bend ore 
Ro cay Makaioon. teoscgaer in meh Rien — _ 


Portland Vase. — Ancient Glass- 
The Strasbourg Vase. —Venetian a ga ene- 


Carved Wood.— 
netian Frosted Glass.—Venetian Glass sprinkled 
with Gold.—Bohemian — FPlagon. 
—Drawing out a Glass Tu 
ALONG THE FLORIDA REEF. (First Paper.) 
Iutoprnarsons A Mangrove Swamp.— Pe Coral- 
line. —Ci ped umm rove.—The Attack.— 
Turtle-Tarnin .—A “Conch.”—The White E 
pple Ciearin on Key Largo.—A 
ndian 
Cole. 


reck 


kers. ey, the Wreckers’ 


n ‘aptain 


FREDERICK THE GREAT.—XV. Tue Seven Yeans’ 
War.—(Continued, 
ange 2° te SB ee rick Crossing the Oder. 
—Map mpaign of Hochkirch.—Plan of 
Battle of T Hochiireh, tober 14, 1758.—Frederick 
asleep in the Hat at at Oetsher.—Plan of Battle of 
Lunersdorf, August 12, 1759.—Plan of Battle of 
Maxen, November 20, 1759. 


MARGUERITE. 
WED IN THE MORNING—DEAD AT NIGHT. 
(Part 1.) 
IL.usrration.—The Doppelgiinger. 
THE BANK OF ST. GEORGE, GENOA. 
Icivsrrations.—A Portion of the old Facade.— 
Ancient Seal of Genoa.—The Holy Grail.—An An- 
Je of the Grand Council-Chamber.—St. George’ 
allot-Boxes,—Bank-Bill of 1522.—The ‘Archives, 
—Autograph Letter of Columbus to the Bank of 
Genoa.—Seal of St. George. 


ie By the Autnor or “Guy Livinestone,” 


THE TREAD OF INVISIBLE FEET. 

PORTRAITS AND MEMOIRS. 

“SNOWED UP.” 

THE SHADOW OF CANDLEMAS NIGHT. 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE CLAIMS OF CO- 
LUMBUS. (First Paper.) 

With Three Illustrations. 

ANNE FURNESS. By the Aurnor or “ Maset’s 
Proeress,” &c. 

MADAME SIMPLE’'S INVESTMENTS. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR’S HISTOHICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


el 
TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
: BAZAR. 


Macazrnz, One Copy for One Year......$4 00 
Werxty, One Copy for One Year...... 4 00 
Bazar, One Copy for One Year...... 4 00 

a, et 's Magazine, Harper's Werxty, and Harper's 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


G2 Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any pari of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





BARNES’S NOTES ON THE GOSPELS, Ex lana- 
tory and Practical. Designed. for Sunday- school 
Teachers and Bible-Classes, By Auurer Barnes, 
Author of “Notes on the Psalms,” ‘‘ Lectures on 
the Evidences of Ac nn " &., &c. New Edi- 
—. Revised and —. 2 vols. 12me, ‘Cloth, 
$1 50 per vol. 


FAIR FRANCE: tw ions of a Traveler. Pe Beg the 
oe of ** alifax, Gentleman. rave 
Lady,” “Olive,” &c. imo, Cloth, $1 BO. 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of Su ngpeet 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Jomn Sran- 
rorp Hoiwe, D.D. Printed from large type on toned 
paper, 4io, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50, 


BEECHER'S MORNING - AND EVENING EXER- 
CISES. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
cises: selected from the Published and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by Lyman Anport, Author of “Jesus of Nazareth,” 
“Old ‘Testament Shadows,” &c. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 


SHAKESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE a ves Notes, by W.J. Rourn, 


A.M., formerly Head Master of the High School 
Cambridge, Mass. Engravings. i6mo, Flexible 
Cloth, $1 00. 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Lvoren Biame. Edited and adapted by Parker 
Gritmore. With 117 TWnstrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. (New Edition Nearly Ready.) 


ABBOTT'S LOUIS xiv. History of Louis XIV. 
By Joun 8. ©, Aszorr, Author of “The History of 


Sapoless Bo “Phe French Revolution,” 
With Ii 16mo, Cloth, $120. (Uni- 
y te with Abbotts’ IUustrated Histories.) 


COMFORT'S GERMAN READER: to succeed the 
German Course. By Sa bal F. » Comme A.M, 


Ailegham of Modern. Soe euages S eee in 
Alleghan College. Vv ‘a, an uthor 
re Course.” advil Pa and $2 00, 


A x Pye to HARPER'S YEW Fe ey MAG- 


i = 0 Seo dy st, ical. Volumes 


1850, to’ May, 1870. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00, 

PUSS.CAT ME ie oO 5 New Pairy Stories for 

or > ee i HuGeEssen, 
Boao, Goan $k 2. 

DU CHAILLU’S APINGI 1xavow My Apingi 
Kingdoms Sam in ‘heGrent, re apes eit 
es of the Chase the Ostrich, PAUL 
Dou Cuatine, eaeeiieote Lnstra ona,” 1amo, 


Cloth, $1 75. sa 


DU CHAILLU'S. BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR 

BOYS: Tux nia Country.—Witp Lire. — 

Losr 1x fag cen ree Amines Kuxcpvom, 4 vols, 
uniformly bound, in bow, $7 00. 


THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act imposing Taxes on Distilled Spirits 
or other parpooss (approve duly 

ch other ac Dota or Parts of re- 


Aci 
lating to internal Re $ are now in effect ; 
with Tables ta ied iy hie Index, 
and full Bee onal Note, N a 
Dresser. 8yvo, Paper, eS, 


ROBERTSON'S bea LBTEBRS, ce. <sh 


Lectures om Ce As incumbent of "e oe 


erick be Brighton 


Sate coatiete Complete in "One Volume. 840 e 
Tomo, Cloth, $i b0¢ Half f Calf, $8 2 pages large 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons preached b 
Brighton. by the oe Rey, Frederick W. Robe 
son, the I wa Ainge oro Chapel. New Baie 
st hae Complete in One 

Volume. peo g Sond 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Half 
Calf, $3 25. ‘eal 

SKETCHES OF CREATION: a lar View of 

some of the . Conelusions of the Sciences in 


reference to the 
gether with a bay ye of the Intimations of Sci- 
ence resi he Primordial Condition and the 





Ultimate yee the lar Sy 
tem. ABbEXANDER lessor 0! 
Geology, , and rsity of 
Michigan, An ‘ofA and Di- 


rector of the 


12mo, Ch 
ON THE TRAIL. OF wi, WAR. B 
Cc 


Innes SHAND, 
London Times.” 
5 cents, 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISUED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Youx. 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. By James De Mitiz, Author 
of “The Dodge Club,” ‘Cord and Creese,” ‘*The 
American Baron,” &e. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 50; Cloth, $2 60. 


A SIREN, B 
* Lindisfarn 


trations. 


ith: Tveteations. 8vo, Paper, 


T. Apoteuvs Troctiore, Author of 
hase,” Ge. 8yo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE WARDEN and BA RCHESTER TOWERS. In 
One Volume. By Antony Troiuove, Author of 
“The Vicar of Bullhampton,” “‘ Phineas Finn,” “‘ He 
Knew He was Right,” &c., &e. 8vo, Paper, 76 cents. 


FROM THISTLES—GRA APESt By Mrs. Exoart, 
Author of “The Curate’s Discipline,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. pee 

1N DUTY BOUND. By he Author of “ Bek War- 
ren,” &c. Illustrated. ‘0, Paper, 50 cents 


WHICH IS THR HEROINE? By Nina Coxe. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. _ 


THE VIVIAN ROMANCE. By Mortimer Couns. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents, —— 


ESTELLE RUSSELL. By the Antbos of “The Pri- 
vate Life of Galileo.” O00, Ra ‘5 cents. 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By Sap Aniior of *‘ Ray- 
mond's Heroine,” “ Kathleen, 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 





ez” Harper & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


ALEXANDER, 
mdent of ‘* The. 
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ELEGANT DESIGNS 
IN WALNUT AND ASH, 


With Mottled-Oak Ornaments, - - - - - - - - $2, 
Same,with Nottingham Lace Lace Curtains included, $3. 


The annexed cut 
sents the WASHSTA) <D 

CORNICE, with Notting- 
ham Lace Curtains sus- 
pended over the Wash- 
stand by a simple attach- 
ment which secures it to 
the wall, and is as readily 
ga as a picture - 


Nothing. - ,80 unpleas- 


F. W. LASAK’S SON, 
(Established 1823.) 
Russian, American, and Hudson’s Bay (Co.'s 








AT GREATLY ea 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Cloak and Dress Trimmin; 
and put on the Garment 
All articles of our own man 
of superior quality and w 
. W. LASAR’S SON, 
682 Broadway, New York, corner Great Jones St. 





ant toa ti 
4 walls behind 


com noe defect by dis- 
playing another. 

This WASHSTAND 
CORNICE not only serves 
as a complete protection 
to the wall, but makes the 
Washstand 


A Beantifat Article of Furniture. 


the Continn are two arms, Seinaing, 
to which ps fe a LamBrequin of ei- 
ther Muslin, Re=. or Lace; or they can be swung out 
d used for a 'l>wel-Rack. 
"Sent to any part of the country on receipt of amount. 
Parties out of town ordering will be particular to 
girs name of Town and State, and full Shipping di- 


ro orders addressed to 
LORD & TAYLOR, Sole Agents, 
Cor. Broadway & 20th St., New York. 





. 





THE 


PLORENCE 


WILL SEW EVERY THING NEEDED IN A 
FAMILY, FROM THE HEAVIEST TO THE 
LIGHTEST FABRIC. IT DOES MORE WORK, 
AND MORE KINDS OF WORK, THAN ANY 
OTHER MACHINE. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 


it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


elena “if ' 
YEAS 








- 


8 Re 


“POW DER" 
J SOLD BY-GROCERS. 
GREAT OFFER!! 








HORACE WATER: 


481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
bs 


se of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, (ELODEONS, 
ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at Extremely 
lou Bete. ‘for Cash, during this month, or will take 
Seanse’ $4 to $20 monthly until paid. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Graven ro Fir any 
Fievure, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
jitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EACH 
SEPARATE PIKOE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 











by the most inexperienced. 
The following patterns are now ready: 

Vol. IIL. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. nie “ 24 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING ‘SUIT.. “ 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “« 98 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS............. “ 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ — 32 
PEASANT- BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... om 
TRAIN™)) EVENING DRESS..... Sieapoe 20-040 “ 38 
TRAIN’. STREET SUIT.. epesese “ 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT. “ 42 
POLON:dASE WALKING SUIT....... “ 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT...... “ 46 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT * 48 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 


BUTT occ ce cccecccccsccccssccccscccerceses “ 49 
HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUIT.. “ 50 
Vol. 1V. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS...........° 1 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER..........---+++- o 5 





The Publishers will send ether Pattern ae mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $200. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








LEA & PERRINS’ 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


PRONOUNCED 
BY 


CONNOISSEURS 


TO BE THE ONLY 


GOOD Sauce, 


and applicable to 
EVERY VARIETY} 









May, 1851: 


4 “Tell Lea & Perrins 
"that their Sauce is 
;highly esteemed in 


At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Supper 
Table, it imparts the most exquisite relish and zest to 
Soups, Fish, Hot or Cold sonia. bit — &e. 


The universal demand and nee an to 
many imitations of LEA & PERNINS SA 
JOHN DUNCAN'S sone, 
1 Union Square and 30 South William Street, 
Special Agents for the United States. 


THE NEW WILSON 
Under-Feed 








AGENTS WANTED: Mase. or Bi. Lows tio 


every where, 
= $75 to $250 per month, male and fe- 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
© COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SOCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
_ quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in & most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
wr beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
© stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $950 per povter, | and expenses, or a 
commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. dress SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Lowis, Mo.; or Chicago, Il. 


WANTED, 
AGENTS TO SELL BOOKS BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


The subscriber is igeeercing to the Bee shrongh 
his Agents, some of the most valuabl 

therefore the most desirable, that have ever ony Ag 
lished. The field being large and the demand great, 
more Agents having the qualitications of intelligence, 
energy, and perseverance are required, Agents pos- 
sessing such qualities can realize very liberal salaries 
from the percentage the subscriber is paying. Per- 
sons debe to engage in this business may address 


AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
331 Pearl St., New York. — 
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all classes with constant employment the 
unoieeine time or for the spare moments. apenas news 
ani 


SS = Stine beeen 








BLACK "TBA 


WITH THE 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 
PHAM ’S DEPILATORY POWDER, 
—Removes superfluous hair in five minutes, with- 
out injury to the skin. Sent by mail for $1 25. 


UPHAWM’S ASTHMA CURE 


Relieves most violent paroxysms in five minutes, and 
effects a speedy cure. Price $2 by mail. 


THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 


Colors the whiskers and hair a beautiful stack or 
BRowN. It consists of only on ve paration. 1 cents 

mail. Address 8, C. UPHA 0. T21 Jayne Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Circulars sent free. Sold by al 
Druggists. 


’ HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 

W 0) Ht} p contains in every number one com- 

lete prize story worth $100. Forty 

pages of other Matter. Yearly, $1. Sold by News- 
dealers at 10 cts. percopy. Splendid Premiums. § 

imen copy free. Address 8S. 8. WOOD, Newburgh, 








WMRPER’S. PERIODICALS 


FOR 1871. 


ee —————— 


WE. 
nant ne” 


The Harper’s ia to give correct in- 
Pid ony poe, he na sate ol e great masses 


oi the people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent peas a can less afford to be without. 
are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 


is not rn Magazine that is printed which shows 





more intelligent 8 expended on its articles and 
. There is not a cheaper Mag- 
There is not, confessedly, a more 


azine 
} in the world.—New England Home- 
At once the most populer and, in its scheme, the 
most mal of our Magazines. * ** All the periodi- 


cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited.— Nation. 








The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that_are printed. * * * Its illustra- 
tions are numerous and beautiful, being furnished by 
the chief artists of the country.—Boston Traveler. 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most interesting il- 
lustrated newspaper. Nor does its value depend on 
its iNustrations alone. Its reading-matter is of a high 
order of literary merit—varied, instructive, entertain- 
ing, and unexceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. 








Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is "just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home. with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 


By all means buy Harper’s Bazar, Not for your- 

— but bd ob ued wife or daughter or sister or sweet- 

here never was any paper published that so 

delighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 

cost you a new bonnet: it will save you ten times the 

price in the household economy it teaches.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 





TERMS FOR 1871. 


Hanven'’s Macazinx, One Year...... #4 00 
Hanrer’s Weexty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 


Harren’s Magazine, Larven’s Weexnry, and Haxern'e 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; 
two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werxty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every) Club of Five 
Sunsorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexiy or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscri ptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maeazinx, or 20 cents for 
the Wreky or Bazan, to prepay the t.s. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, aud back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wxexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 


or any 


understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 
-When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 


both the old and new one must be given. 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruers is prefer- 
able to. Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


It is not 


a 


Terms ror Apvrertisine In Harper's Pentoproatrs. 
Harper's Magazine.— Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cats and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & SROSEERS, New York. 
ENEW Now. —THe Pr ICTORIAL aL Pure NO- 
Lo@1oaL JourNaL, $3, and either of Harper's, 
$4, sent a year for $5, by Ss. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, ‘XN. we 


c hronte 





HOSE who are sick, or afflicted with an 

difficulty, should without delay write for Dr. Ham- 
ilton’s New Treatise ; sent free to any address. R. Le- 
onidas Hamilton, M. D., P. O. Box 4952, New York. 













ts, W days on tri al. 3 wa everything & 
noatieaiiea go Si ples of sewing free. Agents 
wanted. Address MEDALLION MACHINE Co., Tl Nassaa St., N. ¥. 





MEN, WOMEN 
BOYS and GIRLS 
$5 


= TO $id PER DAY. i 





GENTS WANTED—($225 a MontH) = 
the AMIERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO. BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





25 A Month with Stencil and Key-( sheck 
Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 


Samples, free. Address S, M. Spzncex, Brattieboro, Vi, 
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